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LITBRBATURSE 


DIRGE. 
BY CHARLES G, HASTMAN, 
Softly ! 
Seed fog 
With her pe apart. 


aes 
She is dying 
Of a broken heart. 
Whisper! 
. She is going 
To her final rest. 
Whisper! 


Life is ing 
Dim within her breast. 


Gently! 
She is sleeping ; 
She has breathed her last. 
Gently! 





y 
While you are weeping, 
She to Heaven has past! 


—————_— 


THE COMMISSARY OF POLICE. 


Frangois Dumontel, a painter of Lyon, espoused, in the spring of 1843, 
Euphrosyne Mamont, a youthful damsel about his own age, and equally 
poor, enthusiastic, and uoreflecting. Both were orphans ; and Euphro- 
syne was a charming brunette, of local celebrity, whose dark southern 
eyes shone with such brilliancy as she emerged, a blushing bride, from 
the church of St. Thomas, that the 0 spestaiens were fain to acknowledge 
it was not surprising the young should have preferred the grace- 
ful and wlooming. syne to middle-aged Mademoiselle por 
daughter and heiress of rich silk-mercer in the Rue du Nord, 
sole attractions were les beaux yeux de sd cassette. The favour of tiis lady 
he was to have won by painting her portrait so cleverly, that 
altbongh it'was impossible not to recognise the likeness, the coarse, dry, 
parchment complexion, vixen eyes, and altogether crabled aspect of the 
original, were so judiciously modified and softened, that a very pleasant 
ensamble resulted—an achievement which elicited from more than one 
shrewd observer the remark, that if Frangois Dumontel were not the 

t genius he believed himself to be, he, at all events, possessed a skill 

in likeness-painting, which, diligently cultivated, could hardly fail of re- 
alizing a fortune. Unfortunately, young Damontel looked down from 
the exaltation of his vanity with supreme contempt upon that branch of 
his art ; his genius bad wings for a far loftier flight, and next to Euphro- 
syne, the fame which could not fail to accrue from the exhibition in Paris 
of his great historic painting—a glittering mass cf effulgent uniforms, 
fiery steeds, and crimson cannon-flashes upon a background of universal 
smoke, the fanciful representation of a battle in Algeria—lent brightness 
to the future, upon which, with love, beauty, youth, for his companions, 
he was now about to enter. Euphrosyne, herself a graceful flower- 
painter, as well as artiste en fleurs, participated the illusions of her lover 
and husband, but could not for all that repress a start and exclamation 
of alarm, when, on the evening of the seventh or eighth day of married 
life, Francois, who had been for some time profoundly immersed in money- 
calculations, said abruptly : 

“ It is plain, ma belle, that after paying for our places in the diligence, 
and the carriage of the picture, we shall have only about two hundred 
francs left when we reach Paris.” 

“ Two hundred francs? No more! Ah, Frangois, that is a very small 
sum to begin the world with.” 

“ True, mon amie ; but what then? Guguénard writes me that Vernet 
sold a picture decidedly inferior to mine, a short time since, for twelve 
thousand francs, Twelve thousand francs, Euphrosyne! If mine but 
fetches half that sum, it is already a fortune.” 

“You know Guguénard, Frangois, much better than I do, and have, I 
am aware, confidence in his judgment.” 

“Entire confidence, Euphrosyne. Have you forgotten the compli- 
ment passed by Monsieur Le Vicomte de Parrans upon Henri Guguénard’s 
the engraver’s taste in the fine arts ?” 

“ No ; [remember it well, and that Guguénard was himself the relater 
of the anecdote.” 

“Ts not that a little angenerous, Euphrosyne?” 

“Perhaps so,”’ said the young wife, covering with an effort her na- 
tural gaiety of tone ; “and what is certain is, that I have fall confidence 
in your genius snd fortunes, Frangois,”’ 

e conversation thus terminated, Dumontel proceeded at once to the 
Messageries to secure places in the diligence, and Euphrosyne fell into a 
revérie, from which she was roused by the announcement of “ Monsieur 
Bouis }” and an elderly gentleman, in deep esceing. and coy | the 
ribboa of the Legion of Honour, ented himself. He was from Paris, 
and the sternly sad expression of his pale features was doubtless caused 
by the death, about three months previously, of bis only son in an ap- 
— motiveless duel with a Freach officer en retraite—Le Capitaine 

gnaud. The unfortunate young man had been on a prolonged visit at 
Lyon, at the time of the catastrophe, a circumstance well known to 
Euphrosyne, who a to be as much startled as surprised by the 
words “ Monsieur is, of Paris.’ The gentle pusnpeialncss of his 
greeting, however, quickly reassured her. 

“T am the father, mademoi I beg pardon, Madame Dumontel, of 
the unfortunate Charles Bouis, who, I hope, still lives in your friendly re- 
membrance.” 

“ Assuredly, monsieur,”’ replied Euphrosyne ; “and this notwith- 
standing my acquaintance with your amiable son was of the slightest 





“So I understand,” eaid her visitor ; “and yet, but for that slight ac- 
quaintance, my son would now be alive.” 

“‘ Comment, monsieur ?”’ exclaimed Euphrosyne, blushing and trembling ; 
“T do not comprehend.” 

“ Not clearly, you mean, my dear madame ; but pray do not agitate 
yourself: a few words wil! explain my meaning, and justify, or. at least, 
excuse my presence here. During the night previous to the duel with 
Captain ,” added M. Bouis, “so inexplicable as having arisen 
from the few sharp but meaningless words said to have provoked it, my 
son, foreboding it might be the last time he should address me upon 
earth, penned a jong leteet, which after his death was of course forwarded 
to me. . It is oul? g fortsighs sgn,” contanes. she speaker, with 
increasing emotion, sternly as ve to preserve a simulated stoicism 
of tone and manner, “ that I found 








courage to open and read it. One ' 


paragraph alone related to you, madame ; a brief one, but written with 
a hand which trembled more at those few limes than all the rest, in- 
formed me that he had passionately loved the beautiful orpheline of 
Grande Rue, Lyon, Euphrosyne Lamont, artiste en fleurs ; but chiefly from 
knowing that I would not consent to the alliance, had never disclosed his 


ion to the said Euphrosyne—in words, of course, is meant,”’ added | h 


- Bouis, “ as. it is scarcely possible that a sentiment so vivid should 
not bave found interpretation, though that of the lips was withheld.” 

“ Have the kindness, monsieur,’’ said Madame Damontel, “ to confine 
yourself to what it is needful I should hear. For the rest,’’ she added, 
with a slight tinge of pride, “a young woman bien élevée, and well taught 
and nurtured, does not permit herself to interpret the demeanour of 
vesss eoutenee in whose society she may chance to find herself.”’ 

“ Excuse me, madame; I would not willingly offend you. I have, 
however, a few more words to say. Le Capi 


Regnaud was, I have 
reason to believe,, 


} ted than you, and he, moreover, I am in- 
formed, greatly _Mademoiselle Euphrosyne Lamont, declared 
his preference, and was lsed tempt 1 ulsed.”’ 


“ Monsieur Bonis,” said Eupbroeyne, rising and speaking with vebe- 
mence, “ this is extreme impertinence on your part. Forgive me,’ she 
added, quickly checking herself; “ you have, I recognise, a privilege of 
grief as well as of age, justifying remarks that from others would be in- 
tolerable. I can appreciate, moreover, the motive of this questioning. 
Well, then, sir, the current report you speak of is not isely correct, 
Monsieur, Le Capitaine Regnand insuled Euphrosyne ont, and was 
by her indignantly spurned and defied, That is the simple truth.” 

“ And this was known to my son ?”’ 

“T cannot speak positively as to that, but I have sometimes feared it 
may have been so.” 

“ And that that knowledge, conjoined with Regnand’s surmise that 
Charles might prove a formidable rival infused venom into the else 
slightly irritating words that passed between them at the Café Royal ?” 

Ss oy) only repeat, monsieur, that I fear it may have fallen out as you 
sugges 

- Bouis seemed to reflect for a short time, and then resuming with 
greater vivacity, said; “In the presence of so much frankness, madame, 
I cannot choose but be equally sincere and open. I have been, as you 
ff pry have heard, pry “Werle aod. de — - the 
; e usually at only, lately at Paris, 
where I am not much known, A con ee hen 
not very long since—of slight value In my estimation now—enabled me 
to retire from the service—with honour, madame, us the decoration I wear 
assures you. I have not, bowever, lost the craft of my profession in 
abandoning its exercise ; and my chief purpose in visiting Lyon was to 
satisfy myself of the truth or falsehood of a ramour that had reached me, 
to the effect that Charles had met with foul play at the hand of Regnaud 
—a villain who bad before three murders, by duel, on his head.” 

“ And he glories, I have heard, in those frightful crimes,” interjected 
Eupbrosyne with a shudder ; “but the day of retribution will surely ar- 
rive for him.” 

“‘ At the hour when I fully satisfied myself that my boy was unfairly 
dealt with—apart from Reguaud’s practised skill with the small sword, 
which itself converts such encounters into a means of legal assassination 
—that day, be assured, madame, will have dawned for his slayer. I am 
now entering upon this duel, as it may fairly be called, with Regnaud, 
and ¢ foresee, Madame Dumontel, that you will be in a greater or less 
degree instrumental in bringing about the catastrophe.” 

“Me, monsieur! You jest surely.” 

“ On the contrary, I am perfectly serious. Regnaud is not one to re- 
linquish easily a base purpose ; and he, I know, leaves Lyon to-morrow 
by the same diligence as yourself and Monsieur Dumontel for Paris. He 
would follow you to the world’s end, to avenge the wound you have in- 
flicted on his vanity.” 

“ Mon Dieu, can it be possible!” exclaimed Euphrosyne with much 
emotion ; “ but it is not possible, i Le Capitaine Regnaud’s 
pretended passion was a fleeting caprice, nothing more.” 

“That may be ; but Iam not the less convinced that you, or your 
facile-tempered husband—madame will excuse my frankness—will re- 
re and not long, first, protection or redress against his machinations. 

ither or both will be readily afforded you by me, upon application at 
the address inscribed upon this card. And now, madame, with many 
thanks for your complaisance, adieu, though but for a short time only, 
lam pretty confident. Meanwhile, you will not refuse acceptance of 
this trifle from Charles Bouis’s childless father ; itis a souvenir from the 
tomb. 

He was gone, and upon opening the paper placed in her hand, Eaph- 
gover found it contained a note of the Bank of France for one thousand 

rancs. 

As M. Bouis predicted, Captain Regnaud did in fact quit Lyon by the 
same diligence as the Dumontels, and he, Regnaud, rightly concluding 
that his duellist reputation would deter Euphrosyne from hinting any- 
thing to ber husband which might lead to a quarrel, openly courted the 
artist’s acquaintance during the journey, and so euccessfally, that upon 
taking leave of each other at the bureau of the diligence, Paris, a meet- 
ing at the Rocher Cancale was arranged bet them, wi t the know- 
ledge of the wife, for the next day but one. 

The Dumontels settled themselves temporarily in lodgings at Numéro 
9, Grande Rue Verte, near the Pont Neuf ; and but a few weeks elapsed 
before the ambitious aspirations of the self-deceived artist were utterly 
dissipated, not only by the judgment of competent critics, but his Own, 
which, enlightened by comparing his work with those of masters in the 
art, was fain to admit that whatever genius or aptitude he might pos- 
sess, long and severe study in the mechanical part of painting mast be 
powrok ring before he could aoe to realise worthily upon canvas the 
crude idealisations with which his brain throbbed and sparkled. Fran- 
gois Di tel was incapable of resigning himself to the laborious self- 
discipline required ; with the collapse of his soaring visions, the little 
mental energy he abando him ; and he yielded, almost 
without resistance, but not without remorse, to the seductions of his now 
intimate friend, Captain Regnaud, by whom he was introduced, first to 
the wine-shops, next to the gaming-tables of Paris. His 1200 francs 
were early equaodered in those orgies; and two months, after her ar- 
rival in Paris, Euphrosyne learned from the lips of her husband, ren- 
dered frantic by the utterly desperate circumstances in which he was in- 
volved, that their last franc was gone, his painting pledged at the Mont 
de Piété, and that he had, besides, incurred debts of honour to Captain 
Regnaud, amounting to more than a hundred Napoleons, for which he 
had given promissory-notes at short dates, one whereof would fall due 
on the following day. One may imagine the shock of this revelation to 
poor Euphrosyne, who had been in some way completely blinded to the 
nature of her husband’s pursuits during his long absences from home ; 
bat she was a courageous, elastic temperament, and soon rallying from 
the blow, all the more quickly that the recollection of M. Bouis’s words 
and promise flashed hopefully upon her mind, she was, before an hour 
bad passed, on her way to that gentleman’s house, armed with a written 
statement of her husband’s ties, and his solema promise, that if 

















extricated from the ruin he had brought upon himself and wife, he would 
never enter & gaming: house again, nor as long as he lived pollute his 


M. Bouis was at home, and Euphrosyne was immediately ushered into 

his presence. He looked — ben 2 jedging bs wo pe — him i 

e was unchanged tow: herself, ng recoga 
smile, and the good-will with which he took her trembling hand vm 
pressed it with both his. 

“ Be seated, Madame Dumontel,” he said: “I can guess the parport 
of your visit pretty well ; but let me hear it from your own lips 

Euphrosyne complied as well as her agitation aod embarrassment 
would permit, and finished by lacing the memorandam drawn up by 
her busband in the hand r attentive auditor. M. Bouis glanced 
over it, and presently said: “The amount required is a considerable 
one, but”—and his eyes were for a moment raised to a full-length por- 
trait of his son—*“ you were commended to my kind offices by that poor 
murdered boy, and I will not fail you io this strait. You shall take the 
money With you, and a moderate sum besides’’—— 

“ Ab, monsieur,” broke in the weeping wife, “ you are too good—too 
genefous. 

“ And a moderate sum besides,” continued M. Bouis, “ which will en- 
able) your husband to prosecute hisistadies, if he be sincere in his vows 
of amendment. But let him penely understand,” added that gentle- 
man with severe emphasis, “that I do this, and will yet further assist 
him, upon condition only that he never again plays or associates with 
Regnaud, and especially that he never again accepts bills or obligations 
for him or any other person on any pretext whatever. Can I, madame, 
reckon upon your husband’s rigorous fulfilment of these terms ?”’ 

“ Oh; certainly, monsicur,’”’ sobbed’ Euphrosyne. Frangois bas been 
imprudent, thoughtless, but his heart, believe me, is uncorrupted ; the 
— he bas given, together with the pledge you require, will be sa- 
cre ept. 

ag 4 my dear madame,’ said Monsieur Bouis, with respectful 
kinduess,. “ There is a draft for the amount required. One moment,” 
he added, as Euphrosyne was leaving the room ; “your husband’s pro- 
missory-notes have, | happen to know, been discounted by Lemaire, No. 
12 Rue Favard ; you can therefore withdraw them without Reguaud’s 
intervention, or waiting till they are presented for payment. Au re- 
voir, madame : I shall call and see your husband one of these days.” 

bout six weeks after this occurrence, and rather late in the evening, 
a midd entered an _estaminet in the ange, Se Antoine, and 
bade the attendant gargon inform Captain Regnaud, if he called, that his 
friend Gabriel was waiting for him in the back-room. Gabriel was, it 
is true, the name given to this person by his acquaintance, though it 
was shrewdly suspected by at least one of them, in consequence of some 
half-revelations made under the influence of wine, that he was no other 
than a certain Jacques Le Maitre, an escaped forgat, who, by means of a 
luxuriant black wig, whiskers, moustaches, and beard, and altogether 
artistic make-up, with the further precaution of never leaving his den; 
wherever that might be, till after night-fall, had hitherto managed to 
evade the vigilance of the Paris police. Evidently from his sometimes 
gloomily preoccupied, and at other times res!less, unquiet demeanour, an 
individual at odds with the settled order of the world, and on this parti- 
cular evening he seemed more than usually nervous and impatient, which 
was not surprising, a full hour having passed before Captain Regnaud, 
himself in a state of great mental disquietude, and flustered, moreover, 
with drink, entered the small dingy apartment. 

“Ab, there you are, sacré night-owl,” exclaimed Regnaud, seizing as he 
spoke the wine ordered, but untouched, by Gabriel, and swallowing it 
atadraught. “IfI could have seen you two hours since, I were now 
eight hundred francs richer than I am.” 

“Eight hundred francs in two hours is gros jeu,” remarked Gabriel. 

. “Yes; I played high and madly. In fact, Gabriel, my friend,” con- 
tinued the captain, “ my affairs, as I have before hinted to you, are just 
now in an awkward state ; nevertheless, with your promised assistance, 
clever coguin that you are, all may yet be well.” 

“Lemaire, then, will take my promiasory-note in lieu of that 'you are 
so eager to get out of his hands?” 

“Not he, the villain! On the contrary, he plainly hinted his opinion, 
and therein, entre nous, I agree with him—that my friend Gabriel has 
half-a dozen aliases—all names well known to messieurs the police, but 
not worth a sou upon a bill.” 

“ That remains to be proved, Monsieur le Capitaine. In the meantime, 
what is to be done ?”” 

“That, my friend, is the question. In the first place, then, one thou- 
sand francs, well-nigh all Iam possessed of, shall, in case of success, be 
ane Ah, that, in your opinion, is speaking to the purpose! Eh, Ga- 
brie 

‘No doubt. I must, however, know without reservation exactly how 
the said thousand francs are to be earned. I know that such a sumcan- 
not be had for nothing ; still, I must know all the whys and wherefores 
of the business before I engage in it.” 

“ Quite right ; I expected no less from your experience and knowledge 
of the world. Know, then, I am about to confide in your. discretion, as 
I certainly would not in the oath of Monseigneur the Archbishop of Pa- 
ris, or of his Holiness the Pope ; and for these pjain reasons, my friend 
—firstly, that you would as lief hang yourself as appear before a magis- 
trate for any purpose whatever ; secondly, that if you did so appear, your 
evidence would not be worth the breath with which is was uttered. You 
see I am candour itself.” 

“Precisely. Well?” 

“ This, then, is the exact situation. But first order in some brandy. 
You remember, Gabriel,’’ the captain went on to say, a8.soon as the 
brandy was placed upon the table, and his companion had resumed. his 
seat, but in such a position that his countenance could only be partially 
seen where Regnaud sat—‘ you remember that, about a week after tha$ 
poor devil of an artist of the Grande Rue Verte so uuexpeo- 
tediy paid bis debts, and turned saint, I had a ran of ill-luck, and 
that Lemaire—confound bim!—would not lend me a franc without 
the security of my friend Dumontel, who had taken up his for- 
mer acceptances in so satisfactory a manner, Well, I knew, of course, 
that my friend Frangois Dumontel would not lend me his signature to 


the | hands with the touch of dice or cards. 


ing down anotber glass of brandy, “ finding there was no help for it, and 
confident that I should be able to retire the note before the month ex- 
pired, I—I—, you understand ?” 

« Not exactly.” 

“No! then my brain is duller than that flashing eye of yours, I mean 
that I signed the name of Frangois Damontel without its owner’s consent.” 

“In plain French, that you forged Frangois Dumontel’s signatare to a 
bill for five thousand francs ?”’ 

“ Just that. Well, Demaire now refuses to renew it, even if half, as I 
offered yesterday, were paid down, or take any other security I can get 
in its place ; and it is due in four days.” 

“ Morbleu, but that is em 7 I see nothing for it but flight, or 











—or blowing Dumontel’s brains out—legally, of course.’’ 


save me from pesnltion ; and so—and so,” added Captain Regnaud, gulp- , 
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good graces I do not of winning ; 80 thout any unusual is firm contrives to accomplish 
that, in brief, Gabriel, if you would earn the thousand francs, you must great results. Its aim is less towards high art, as art, than to utilize 
fight aod kill Dumontel yourself.” and thus spread generally abroad even the most beautiful branches of 
“11 Bab! you rave!’ the ee. poe > oo aoe ae paras a or 
“ if Gabriel. mantel-pieces, places, o, W no firm in 
Wharatjeetion nae | aaa (sondaeemamicates heraie8 world attempts, and which, b pa the useful sphere of the manu- - 
“ What objection? Come, that’s pleasant! To in with, then, he is, facture, go as far to advance its best interests as the most artistic could 
you have told me, @ good fencer, so that I should have an excellent desire. SB pete tng Dae: Sees eet wom of te 
chance of receiving, iastead of a thousand inches of cold steel very highest style of art. Let the visitor look, for instance, at the Pom- 
for my share of the bargain.” of our novelists, and queer, ou lan water vases, at the exquisite figures of the “stepping ‘ad 
at, tat! There is no risk of that. You shall pink him without the ve always of , and hard drunkenness to boot. Koes Wyeth, or, above olf. cs Ino and Bacchus, which, among all 
— rick to yourself, as I have already four in my lifetime ; the last rom this epoch the manufacture wanders off into a trival forms, | ambitious efforts of since, has never yet been equalled, 
a smarter than Dumontel—one Charles Bouis of Lyon— till it commands attention in the Rénaissance work n- | If Copeland’s had not produced anything but this last group, it would 
What ails thee amels that are still marvels of colour and execution, and some specimens | suffice to support the reputation of the firm for years to come. a 
“A sharp that’s all the brandy.” of which, as the gold lined flagon of General Lygon’s or the triptych of | way and Bates show some most beautiful specimens of porcelain, chiefly 
“The expedient,” continaed Regnaud in compliance with his compan- | Monocarnis’ careful toil, are the highest examples of the art at | in a and cups ; worthy objects for any firm to improve, when one 
fon’s gesture, “is as simple as it is safe. I will provide you a just-au-| that time. Then come the works of the “ glorious potter”—the enthu- | only reflects on the hideous willow pattern, with its forlorn trees and 
or under-shirt, fitting close to the body ; so flexible, and otherwise | siast Palissy, with his dishes alive with snakes and scorpions, shells and | pigeons that know no rest. the examples of this firm is a noble 
ardatically maoufactured, that though impenetrable by the keenest sword- | fishes, with hard rough outlines and ape | colour, contrasts like the la- | group in Battam’s statuary n of Venus and Cupid, after Gibson's 
point, it cannot, except by the closest, minutest examination, be dis-| bour of an earnest dreamer in his art, one who knew not that it had | celebrated work. This has Eetresties So oe nion of London, 
tiaguished from plain flannel. After throwing off your coat, you will| its limits, and that even nature should often be conventional. Did | and copies awarded as prizes. It pally i vets Gey work, and we have 
your vest above the just-au-corps,,before engaging, to show that | Palissy ever mean his dishes as dishes, or have any of his admirers ever | 4 high opinion of what this material can effect in thus ry wee mi- 
shi is above board, and the affair is as as finished—your man as| pictured in their mind’s eye how they would carve a pair of fowls in- | niature — of our beststatues. What a noble copy of the Dying Gta- 
safely aod certainly — as a fowl.” volved in all the rockery of his plateaux, or help the gravy from among or the Laocoon might be given in this statuary porcelain! Are 
Gavriel wes some before he made up his mind to accept Regnaud’s | the stony intricacies of crayfish, shells, and lizards? ly these | there none among the great firms who have enterprise or skill enough to 
atrocious ; but at last he said: “ Well, the venture is worth | dishes were never meant to eat from. P leads the visitor of the | attempt such works? 





trying by a fellow so out of elbows asIam. Where can I meet with this 
Damoatei 1” 


“ At Bichard’s, the restaurant, not far from the Louvre. He is of the 
southern and therefore seasily provoked.” 





Ceramic Court 


European 
various types of country and manufacture, down to the Sévres of our 
own days or the not less exquisite works of Minton and Kerr and Binns. 










alissy 
to the last great stage of the fictile art, the 


—— of} But we have already gone beyond the limits we assigned ourselves at 
porcelain, and thence he can follow it home through all its 


the commencement of this article, though we must not close without ad- 
verting to the liberality and generosity of those contribators who have 
thus placed their most valued works at the service of the public. Such 







‘4 thousand francs ?”’ There are specimens of ali kinds, from Bottcher’s earliest efforts of | conduct cannot fail of being appreciated es it deserves by the thousands 
“ Five hundred at starting for the Bois de Boulogne, and five upon re- | glazed porcelain till the Dresden manufacture becomes supreme in Eu-| who every day pass hours admiring the magnificent examples of the Ce- 
successful.” rope, followed at an interval by that of Berlin, Vienna, and Sévres, till | ramic Court. 






“ It ws @ bargain ; and now I must begone, for this confounded cholic 
increases upoa me, and I must procure some more potent remedy than 
brandy, 


“ Guod evening, Gabriel. The thousand francs, depend a it, are 
as safely yours as if already pouched.”’ Pre 

Le Capitaine Regnand slept souadly at daybreak the next morning, 
his head glued to the pillow by the strong potations of the previous even- 
ing ; nevertheless awake he must aad did under the infliction of the 
shouts and shakings of some half-a-dozen gendarmes ; and cloudly, mys- 
tifled as were his wine and sleep oppressed senses, he was soon made to 
comprebend that he, Jules Regaaud, ci-devant Capitaine de Chasseurs, 
was on his way to prison, charged with the grave crime of having forged 
the of Frangois Damoatel to a bill of exchange for five thou- 


sand fraucs. 

The Cour d’Assises of the Seine, before which Regnaud was arraigned, 
was in session the next week but one. Various formalities having been 
gone through, the previously sworn testimony of Lemaire, that be dis- 
counted the bill for the accused, and that of Frangois Damontel, that he 
had not signed it, nor authorised any one else to do so, was repeated in 
open court—the accused, who had recovered all his audacity, frequently 
interrupting the last witness by questions and assertions, tending to 
show that he, Dumontel, had given the bill, as he had former ones, in 
discharge of a gambling debt. . 

* Listen to me, Regnaud,” said the president. “ You are acquainted 
it appears, with one Gabriel ?”’ 

Tbe accused appeared to blench for a moment; but recovering him- 
self, said boldly : “ Yes ; 1 know there issuch a fellow, an escaped forgat, 
1 hud intierly reason to suspect, and I in consequence kicked him out of 
an estaminet.” 

* Ao estaminet in the Faubourg St. Antoine?” 

“ Yes—no ; I do not precisely remember, Monsieur le Pr 

“ Did you vot confess to him that you bad forged Francois Dumontel’s 
name to this bill for five thousand francs?” 

“Never. If he has said so, it is a vile invention to be revenged upon 
me. Aud of what worth, Monsieur le Président, let me ask, is the testi- 
—-7 av ercaped furcat, which 1 contend Gabriel to be ?” 

* Did you tell him that you possessed a curiously contrived just-au- 
corps, or undercoat, impenetrable by pistol-ball or sword-thrust, by 
meaus of which you had been enabled to safely slay four persons in pre- 
tended duels *”” 

“Never! It is all, I insist, a hideous calumny,” replied the prisoner, 
but now gbastly pale, and with much dimiaished confidence. 

“ It is certain, nevertheless, Regoaud, that such an article has been 
found at your lodgings. You have other witaesses, Monsieur le Procu- 
<< ; let them be examined.” 

“ Yes, le Sieur Bouis, ancien commissaire de police, and member of 
the Legion of Honour.” 

, “ Accused,” suid the president, whilst the buissier was gone in quest 
of the wituers, “do you know the Sieur Bouis?” 

“ No, Monsieur le Président.” 

“ Look at the witacss,” continued the president, indicating M. Bouis, 
who had entered the court, dressed in deep mourning, and wearing, as 
usual, bis ribbon, “ and say if you persist in that answer.” 

“Yes—no, that is’”——stammered Regoaud, upon whose forehead 
large drops of perspiration suddenly breke out. 

* You are not quite sure. The witness will refresh your memory.” 

With quick dexterity, M. Bouis assumed a black wig, whiskers, and 
moustaches, aud turnivg fiercely towards the accused, exclaimed : “ Now, 
villain, do you koow me?” 

* Gubriei!’’ shrieked the accused, surprised out of all self-control— 
“Tam lost!’ 

“ There could be no doubt of that ; and ten minutes had not passed 
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AT A BULL-FIGHT. 


“ Born under Taurus,” said I, as T elbowed, jostled, pushed, and twined 
through the black, fluent crowd that poured in a dark tide, heads all one 
way, one burning afternoon in August down the street of the Holy Body 
in the upper part of the flourishing “ of Malaga. “ Born uoder Tau- 
rus and littered under Mercury,” said aShakespearean echo ; but I did not 
quite agree with the voice, for the people seemed too intent on the one 
topic of bulls to care even for thieving. 

“ A Moorish custom,” says a learned friend, a reading man, who is 
with us, eyeing everything through student spectacles, using the world 
to understand books by, not using books as a comment on the world. 
Let us call him the Reverend Walter Monoculus, travelling tator; “a 
custom peculiar to the Moors of Spain, much resembling the bloody strug- 
gles of the Colosseum prize-ring, and enabling a reading man” (what 
quiet pride he thtows in those simple words) “ to realise those death 
grapples, where blue-daubed Britons fought with black Nubians shining 
with palm-oil, far-clad Tartars with sinewy Gauls, et cetera.” 

I know he aims at the manner of Gibbon, does Monoculus ; but, not 
answering, I push on, careless of corns and elbows, through the neisy, 
well-dressed crowd. 

More narrow streets ; more balconies purple with small oleander thick- 
ets ; more pyramids of green and golden melons at shop-doors, and we 
at last reach the boarded gate of the Plaza de Toros, or bull-ring. Ishow 
my dark brown talisman slip of a ticket, marked Secunda Funcion (se- 
cond exhibition), and am pushed past the quick-eyed Spaniard who takes 

e money. 

The inside crowd is wider and more fluent, more scattered, and conflict- 
ing than that which has forced us in. No longer # black moving column 
of sight-seers ; but a broad fan, as of sharpshooters spreading out to 
begin an engagement. Let us get to our seats. Monoculus is fretful and 
discomposed by the jostle and tidal war. Two young officers have joined 
us, hot from Gibraltar ; Ensign Spanker, of the Light Infantry, and Lieu- 
tenant Driver, of the Bombardiers ; lion-hearted fellows, thoughtless as 
Mercutious, audaciously Eoglish, and travelling, as far as I find, with the 
scientific purpose of ascertaining the effect of climate upon bitter beer. I 
had seen them all the morning from my hotel balcony (they lodge oppo- 
site), conning Buss’s yellow nectar in silver tankards, which they carry 
with them in their portmanteaus for that scientific purpose. e had 
made friends, and had taken a bex together. This was their tenth bull- 
fight, and they were great on the subject of correct blows, chulos’ dresses, 
half-moons, and such tauromachian technicalities. 

Oar ticket was, of course, a Boletin de Sombra (a shade-ticket) ; for 
Sol (sunshine), as the living-fire called sunlight is denominated in Spain, 
is only to be borne by muleteers, grooms, and the poorer amateurs in 
general. We were to be under shadow ; but we stop first at the door be- 
fore an immense basket of cheap red and yellow fans—a farthing each— 
buy one a-piece, pass the outer wall of the arena—to which a row of raw- 
boned, shaky cab-horses are tied up ready for consumptioa—and mount a 
wooden staircase to the row of upper boxes. Theve are m-chanical-look- 
ing sentiaels in browa great-coats with capes, and red epaulettes, who 
recognise us by a garlicky smile, asforeigners. We take our front-seats, 
close to the central governor’s box. next to which sit some Spanish la- 
dies ; a greasy mother and a graceful daughter, who plies her fan with 
langaid perseverance. 

Below our riog of upper boxes, running in a crescent of shade along 
the one side of the Plaza, are sloping rows of seats for small tradesmen 
and the lower middle-class. On the opposite side, perspiring full in the 
eye of Phoebus (who is specially aggravated juet now by the danning 
visit of the comet) are the plebs: noisy, turbulent; blasting at conch- 
shells, and working their red and yellow fans like tulip-beds in a state of 


the last leaves rivalry bebind, and, maintaining its lead for more than 
two centuries, is the first great ceramic manufactory of Europe even to 
the present day. However, in any com between our own manu- 
factories and Sévres, or indeed, those of Vienna. Dresden, or Berlin, it 
must never be forgotten that all the latter are Royal works which are 
never restricted in their undertaking by any consideration of cost or 
profit, and the losses in the management of which (in the case of Sevres 
this has sometimes amounted to £20,000 annually) are always covered by 
a subsidy from Government. 

Visitors to the @ourt will probably be anxious to watch the rise of the 
manufacture in England, and. they can do so to unusual advantage, for 
the colletion is rich in the earliest specimens—Chelsea, Bow, and Wor- 
cester. Some of the first are preternaturally ugly—coarse, poor copies 
of the Chinese designs, and showing plainly that what was elsewhere an 
art in Eogland was but a manufacture—depressed and spiritless as all 
mere imitative manufacturers must ever be. There is, however, an in- 
teresting relic in the Chelsea examples—no other than Dr. Johnson’s tea- 
pot—rotund and awkward-looking as the great doctor himself and re- 
calling to mind at once his insatiable thirst for tea and long hungry vi- 
sits to the china works a Chelsea, where he laboured often in his rough 
attempts at porcelain making, and evidently to the last believed that he 
alone the secret of its perfect manufacture. Generally, how- 
ever, neither this relic nor the white, hard, glazed figures from the same 
atelier long detain the visitor to the Court. Sooner or later the gorge- 
ous specimens of Sévres ware—the d’euvres of that manufacture con- 
tributed by Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, aud General Lygon, rivet 
the gaze. It is a wonderful collection this, each piece has a historic 
interest, and almost every one is looked upon as being of its kind the 
finest specimen of fictile art. 

There are many vases here for which £2,000 has been refused ; dishes 
which would fetch to-morrow £800 or £1,000 or £1,200 each, aud cups 
and saucers for which the market price of dealers is £200, and which 
each day gets dearer and more dear. 

What an amusing type of the two nations is here, and what a contrast 
is afforded by the massive drinkging soups and stone ware flagons of the 
Rhinelanders—stout, hard, and earnest as the men themselves—and these 
light fragile plateaux and gilded boudoir services for the bona robas of 
Louis Quatorze or the more profligate Regent. A 

These exquisite specimens of painted dust tell tales of the Revolution 
loud as Thiers or Lamartine, and their own quiet way point plainly to 
the road which all were going at that time, before the bloody pike swept 
thrones and crockery in the dust together. In General Lygon’s collec- 
tion are some lovely portrait pieces of men and women, eminent or no- 
torious in their day—some at once the causes and victims of the Revo- 
lution. Here we see De Pompadour, De Genlis, Maintenon, and the 
head of Lamballe, the last not as it looked on a pike waving before the 
windows of the Temple, but as when the ill-fated Princess still com- 
manded the love and admiration of the Court. Here, too, are De Main- 
tenon, Princess de Conde, Leczinska, Longueville, Marion de l’Orme, De 
Montespan, and the sensitive scrupulous La Valliére, Louis XIV.’s con- 
vent love, Du Barry’s lovely head and shoulders are painted on a vase, 
tinted with that delicate hue to which she gave her name ; and here, too, 
is an exquisite miniature portrait of Marie Antoinette holding high place 
among the fair, and entitled to it, perhaps, among the frail ones of her 
Court. Other portraits there are, too, of equal interest, but too nume- 
rous to mention here, with vases of exquisite design and execution, jewel- 
led plateaux and cups, and splendid examples of the celebrated pate 
tendre service of Louis XLV., the market value of which is now from £500 
to £800 each. General Lygon’s collection in this respect is really in- 
valuable, as containing works of art which never will be made again, and 
the equal of which are not now in existence. It also includes some no- 
ble specimens from the works of Dresden, Berlin, and Vieana. Her Ma- 
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before Jules Keguaud was convicted and sentenced to the galleys for 
life—the president expressing bis regret that he could not be punished 
capitally tur the murders by duel be bad confessed to have committed. 
He was vent with the next chain-gang to Brest, where he survived this his 
fifth aud last duel, though not fought with sword or pistol, about two 
= me m. have poe! = able to _—_ any further trace of the 
ortanes oe Dumontel, or of the ex-commi 
a rangois phrosy issary 
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CERAMICS. 


There is no branch or department of the Crystal Palace, at Norwood, 
which is less affected by change of time and seasons than the noble col- 
lection of this court. It is as full of enthusiastic admirers now that 
“ nobody is in town” as it was when concerts and flower shows drew the 
lita of London to Norwood. Flowers fade, in spite of all the art of Mr. 
Eyles, avd all withio and around the palace but too soon assumes its 
winter livery ; but the colours of this court are always bright ; age but 

the value of the collection, and no amount of custom can stale 
the iufinite variety of its contents, The Ceramic Court has now the 
flacat aud most extetsive collection of triumphs of the r’s art which 
has ever yet beep gathered under one roof.. Here. you may 
trace every step in the progress of a manufacture the origin of which is 
older than oar oldest records—a maoufacture which risen to a lux- 
urious art while the first Pharoabs reigaed in Egypt, and before the tribes 
fied from the banks of the Nile to their long sought land of promise. 
You trace the art from the raw half-baked clays of Nineveh and the 
to its first crade excellence in the blue stone ware the ancients 
baried with their mummies, or bung in strings of beads about the necks 
of those who died uumarried. Wide is the interval between these rough 
efforts and the first great perfection of the art in Greece and Etruria—a 
sapere which we only copy feebly now and at a humble distance. 
ow common must have been the noble mortuary vases and such kin- 
dred works ia Greece when, in spite of all that centuries have done to 
Jessen the number, there are still thousands of uninjured copies in every 
country in the world! But from this great excellence the art soon falls, 
emerging into our aoc only after a Jong time once more a manufac- 
tare in the bands of common men, ite bigh 


lost, or only traceable in the whimsi:al patveros and misshapen animals 
of a Roman mosaic. We lose all trace uf the real mission of the manu-! 





decorative purpose all but 





jesty bas contributed the celebrated “ vaisseau & mat,” a piece of such 
exquisite desiga and impurtance that it has been engraved and described 
in all the leading works on pottery. It is impossible to imagine any- 
thing finer or more delicate than the perforated shape and painting of 
this noble specimen. Her Majesty also sends some rare vases of blew de 
roi and rose du barry, the paintings on which, by Dodin, equal the beet 
morceauz of Watteau. Her jewelled cameo turquoise cups are the best 
that Sevres ever produced. Mr. Addington hag recently enriched his 
contributions with some rare specimens of the Spanish manufacture from 
the Retiro, in imitation of coral and shells much after the style of the 
Capo di Monti ware, though of finer quality and glaze. A set of Dres- 
den vases, with some choice examples of old Berlin Pottery, the famous 
Limoges ewers from the Bernal and Strawberry-bill collection, and the 
triptych of Monacarnis, we have already mentioned, give to this portion 
of the exhibition a value and rarity equal to ned of the cases. Mr. Sey- 
mour has contributed a whole case of the majolicas we have described as 
so fully illustrating the progress of that manufacture, and Mr. Fairholt’s 
rare collection of the stone ware of the Rhine—so quaint and so charac- 
teristic—is one of the most curious and interesting in the court. Mr. 
Hewitt has recently sent some antique Urbino vases—types of those ex- 
quisite snake-handled vases Minton has since reproduced in such endless 
variety of form and colour. Madame Temple contributes a case of the 
finest examples of modern Berlin and jewelied ware of Sevres, while rare 
soliated specimens of all kinds are sent by the Dake of Devonshire, Ba- 
roness Rothschild, and others. = Mr. Faicke’s unrivalled oo of 
Wed, ’s crisp fine work it is quite ers to speak in praise, as 
it forms, in fact, the gem of the Ceramic Court. In our opinion, before 
its exquisite workmanship and pure classic type even the rich glories of 
Sevres fade, and sink to a comparatively low standard. 

If there is one point of view more than another in which the advan- 
tage of this collection is most strongly seen, it ia in the cases and contri- 
butions sent in by our English manufacturers, and which are every week 
and month approaching nearer and nearer to the perfection of the rare 
models which abound around the court. 

Look at the cases exhibited by Kerr and Binns, of the Worcester 
works. There is no collection in the building which of its kind displays 
more inently the most consummate skill in execution, in taste, or 
in Everything is here, from plaques which in tint and fineness 
SD ee ene camel ll china, covered with 
exquisite drawings, cameos, and glowing jewe 


insurrection. Their peeled sticks—the true Andalusian buck never moves 
without his stick—are rapping in a perturbed way, because the fat phleg- 
matic-looking city governor bas just arrived, and is bowing to the boxes. 
The pit below us is shouting for the music, howling pass-words and 
street-cries, and waving fi Amongst them rears up a mountain fan, 
big enough for the wife of Og King of Bashan, four feet high at least. It 
is bright yellow, aad hung with bells which jingle acclamation. Now, all 
at once, as the band begins to launch into strange seas of exciting sound, 
the fans work in  paroxysm of delight. The noise is as of wiadmills ; 
of orange-groves in a storm ; of wind in a fleet of sails. Some man, in 
his shirt-sleeves, smoking a white cigarette, is the Palinurus whu raises 
or quells these acclamations. Bang! goes the drum, bang! bang!— 
more like a cannon than a dram. In and out slides the trombone, draw- 
ing out yards of sound. Clash! go the Moorish cymbals ; and, over all, 
the clarinet screams like a mad wild-goose. 

“ This is something like music,” says Driver, lighting a cheroot. 

The band dies away in an apologetic squeak as the fat governor pulls 
a sort of bell-rope tied to the arm of a one-eyed deaf scariet-clad tram- 
peter in the box below him ; who, raisiag his shining hora three times 
to his lips, gives the signal for the doors of the arena to be flang open.. 
The jon enters. 

“ Observe their dresses,” saye Spanker, putting his chin between his 
two hands, “ they shine like blazes, and cost two hundred pounds each, 
so Solomon (a Jew attendant) told me.” 

First come four picadors, or lancers, two and two, mounted on Rosi- 
nantes, They wear broad-brimmed, mouse-coloured hats, bobbed and 
tasselled with silver-lace. Their jackets are piuk and silver, and thickly 
frosted with a glittering spider-work of embroidery, which laps them like 
a coat of mail. They have red sashes round their waist, and their legs 
are swollen aod cumbrous with buff-breeches, plated with iron. They 
sit astride heavy, high, peaked war-saddles such as the Cid may have 
used, and their stirrups are huge green boxes, intended to guard the foot 
from heat as well as from the ball’s horas. They lovuk calmly brave 
and ready for any sort of death. Next come the chalos, or footmen, who 
are to draw the bull from the overthrown or bard-pushed picador, by 
the lure of those red and blue cloaks that trail from their lett shoulders. 
le as leopards; and, when they run, seem to fly. Th 
wear short Figaro breeches and stockings, and their shining black b: 
is fustened up in the old silk nets of the Iberiqgne. They are six ia oum- 
ber, and wear liveries of green, red, yellow, purple, and’ blae: 
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5 walk with the strut of kings, and keep time to the music that is 
uneasy by moar After the chulos with their bare heads, 


“two matadores, caps 
of Salamanchino and 


of bulls. He doffs bis round black Montero cap to the governor, and, 
straightway at the sight of their favourite, the fans break out into turbu- 
coloured of applause. “ Bravo, El Tato! Bravo!” shout 
two or three as many cigars, for a moment, leaving as 
y beta _ — xy abe _— and has a —d 
and silver cloak, the co ugast above us. It hangs regal 
from his left The deadly Toledo is not visible; nor are the 


se hoops of the tormenting firework 

” says Driver, biting a red hole in o pemegrannin 

or little red flag, which is to rouse the bull to fury, and the dagger 

mercy is also unseen. Last of all comes El Tiro, the tinkling mule- 

pr needa Be Cue cg horse or bull. e four 

mules are trapped in vermilion housings, and wear tufted head-stalls. 

They bound and kick in chorus to the click of the accompasying run- 
ners with whips. 

Then comes a deep hush like the hush of twilight, as, with a clash and 
crack, the on retires through the open doors. The two picadors 
alune n, and eS their horses, put their —— lances in firm 
rest, and back to the est arena wall, waiting for their-brate enemy. 
The other two are ready, out of sight, to fill up fallen men’s vacancies. 
Again the trampet sounds just, Monoculus remarks, as it did in the Co- 
josseum-fights ; and, trotting through the open folding-doors, comes the 
manager on horseback, looking rather clumsy and foolish. It used to 
be the alguacil, or constable. Then the fan was to let out the bull and 
laugh at alguacil’s dismay, forfear he should be too late in retreat, and 

t This amiable joke is no longer indulged in. 

“ That old rogue,” says Spanker, “ makes two thousand pounds a-year 
by his troop : so Solomon says.”’ . 

The manager reins up his horse under the governor’s box. He is to 
have a reward if he catch in his hat the key of the Toril, or bullcell, 
that the governor throws to him. The key with the crimson bow 
in a fiery arc from the box into the arena. The manager makes a clumsy 
scoop at it with his bat, of course misses it, turns red, and then— 
being hooted like a butter-fin; boy who has missed an important 
catch at cricket—tarns tail. His exit is followed by another trumpet. 
The government trumpeter is of course incompetent ; being weak in the 
lung, and blows a wailing melancholy toot. 

urrah! Bravo toro! Fans work like machinery. Eyes turn to 
one spot, as if they were so many dolls’ eyes worked with a single string. 
Look out! the devil is broke loose. Here isthe bull. Nota real Utera 
bull, not a Jarama bull, but a lean, dun, sharp-horned, ugly customer. 
Seco (dry), carnudo (lean), pegajoso (vicious), duro (tough), chocado 
(a charger), are the criticisms that flash around: a butchering, tough, 
hardy, fleet beast that will not flinch. As he rushes out from his den 
beneath us with smoking breath and low carnivorous roar, we see a 
thread of blood ranning down his left shoulder from a red and blue cock- 
ade fastened to a spike, which has been pinned into him as he charges 
out of his pen. This is the devise which the matador will wear to-night 
as a trophy, and give-to his querida, or sweetheart ; who now, in white 
maantilla and with red —_— in her black hair, is probably looking on 
from some snug part of the sombra which is now dividing the Plaza into 
two segments of golden sunshine and dark shade. 

“ Brave son of Guzman, chosen of ten thousand !”’ cries Monoculus to 
the picador. 

The picador waits to receive Taurus in the middle of the ring. This 
is the most dangerous place. The bull, with one angry look, right and 
left, one paw at the ground, charges round the ring; but at no one in 
particular. The chulos stand in a waiting band, or leap up on the stone 
rim of the fence of the round arena. Now he seesa victim. With head 
down, and eyes shut, he drives full butt at the first picador’s horse. The 
spear slips from Taurus’s broad sinewy neck, and his great crescent horn 
tears sideways into the white horse’s belly. 

“ Wounded,” say Spanker. “ Dead, by Jove.” 

It was as if you had tapped a wine-cask with a blacksmith’s heaviest 
hammer. One stroke, and the blood flooded out, The white horse reels, 
stag; topples, falls. A sob, a heave : he is dead. 

“ Bravo toro!” burst out in a rebellion of sound. The ladies smile and 
= their heads together, as if ‘they were taking wine with each other. 

‘he great fan works likean institution. The conch-shells bray out as the 
bull, like a greeted champion, charges round triumphantly, shaking his 
neck, because the cockads stings him. His small malicious eyes get red- 
der. He mast have more blood. 

Monoculus, turned pale. We looked down on the dead creature, and 
thought over this new reading of the old mystery. Death is terrible ; 
even to think of when it is but a fly we crash. 

But what of the fallen picador? He—heavy, lumbering, and helpless 
as a hog in armour ; unwieldy, in fact, as a medieval knight—has been 
drawn from under the dead horse, no longer white, but shining with wet 
and crimson blood, his spear restored to him: but he is bruised and 
shaken, and limps from the field at a funeral pace, between two chulos. 

Number two picador advances, lance in rest: he does not rush at the 
bull, because the law of the game is to wait for him; but he puts his 
lance in rest under his arm, and, reining bis frightened horse, pushes on- 
ward. Taurus needs no excitement. He comes with the impetus of 
an avalanche : but the lance grinds in his neck the full inch deep, and 
turns him. 

The question is, was Tauras, a little calf, to be discouraged by one dig 
of the garrocha ; or will it only be as fresh fire and powder to his devil- 
blood, already hot for manslaughter? Now the chulos skim round him 
in a kaleidoscope intersection of colours, trailing their cloaks, and draw- 
ing him off, to give picador time. Taurus plunges this way, and that 
way ; first at blue cloak, then at yellow. His fury, quoth Monoculas, is 
bratal and blind as that of the one-eyed Polyphemus when searching the 
ground with rolling rocks for the wily Ulysses. But I, remembering 
some Buccaneer reading, comfort myself with the old saying, that an 
enraged cow is more dangerous than a bull ; because the female charges 
with her eyes open, the male with his eyes shut. Woe to the men, were 
it not for this mad blindness! But for this, such a bull as our friend 
would charge through an army, or clear a city of armed horsemen. 

Again Taurus thunders on towards picador number two, who stands 
ready and quiet. No, not thunders ; stops suddenly ; stares fiercely round 
and then forward ; puts down its head ; waits to get impetus, and then, 
bears down heavily on the foe like a landslip. He braves the lance three 
times. He grapples with the horse, and ploughs him in the chest with 
his horn, that comes out of the wound each time red and shining as an 
autumo moon. There is a rash, a scuffle, and they separate. The chulos 
draw Taurus off, to fire him into a series of mad, fruitlessrashes at waving 
and trailing cloaks. Again a whirl and race of black and orange, green 
and gold, blue and silver, red and green. His dun hide smokes. Every 
now and then, he lets drive at a chulo, chases him up to the outer fence ; 
and, just as a neat shoe and plump silk-stocking are clearing the paling, 
pierces the fence with his angry horn. You hear the sharp prick,—and 
= - the blow ; but the chulo has vaalted over in a twinkling, like a 

equin. 

As the wounded horse limps painfully and bravely round the circus, 
Picador number three, rides up and contronts the butchering bull ; who, 
stolidly cruel, and easy to be out-witted as the giant in fairy-books, does 
not yet shrink from punishment. He believes in his strength, and re- 
members his victory. The fresh picador, griping his heavy lance under 
his right arm, pushes on to the right and turas his horse ; when Taurus, 
receiving the point, is rebutted to the left. I see his neck shake in fierce, 
impatient agony. He drives on the wounded horse, lifts him in the air, 
fierce as @ mad rhinoceros, and stabs with his insatiable horn at the fallen, 
tumbled man; who hides his face with his arms. 

The chulos, headed by El Tato, lure the bull off, and perform daring 
feats of contemptuous defiance ; such as sitting down on the ground, and 
waiting till bis —, as the horns are called, all but touch them. 

“Sometimes the bulls will not fight, says Monoculus, who is up in 
Gomes, and Montez, and Pepe-illo and sll the tauromachiun books. 
“Then they ham-string them with the Iberian half-moon, or the butcher 
stabs them with the puntilla; but they, generally before this, 7 and 
rouse them with dogs and fire-works, These chulos are nothing. Montez 
used to sit for a second between the bull’s very horas, or leap over his 
back with a hunting-pole.” 

See how those fellows there, with the rakes, who have been scooping 
v- the sand over that = of nome Staal to prevent the one Betesans 

ng courage, are plugging great ing wound in the 
horse’s chest with tow! Thoy have not time just now to sew it up. See 
how he stumbles, staggers, reels! Now they bandage the eyes of the 


“ Dead, by Jove!’ said Driver, “ why, how many horses does that 
make. I never knew a bull kill more than a dozen.’ 

I turned away my head for a moment to get rest and freshness for the 
sight. I looked again, and saw a fourth horse overthrown, and gaspin; 
on the sand. The bull’s neck was red, as if it had beer painted with 





thick wet vermilion. Another dash or two, and its rushes grew weaker. 
The brate begins to paw the sand and trot in an unmeaaing way, chas- 
ing the chulos around the arena. The picadors canter round, oc stand 
lance in rest. Taurus is cowed; gives uo more quick angry one-two 
stabs. He is done for. 

There is a great angry cry of “ Banderillas! Banderillas!”’ 

“ They want the fireworks,” says Spanker ; and all the pit rise with 
shells blowing and fans working, and turn their faces to the phlegmatic 
governor. He givesa ye ap and the picadors trot discontentedly 
out. The first act of the is over. 

The bull wants stimulants—' 3 and here they are. There is a 
bustle at the barriers, as two chulos—the green and red—leap over with 
the firework darts, ready lit. The darts look, from our distance, mere 
chimney-piece ornaments ; but are literally rs about three feet long, 
with barbs an inch deep, and strong enough to killashark. The ash 
sticks of these instraments of torture are ornamented with hoops of red 
and blue cut paper, containiog squib and cracker mixture. 

The chulos—each holding one of these, in either hand, far above his 
head, so that they all look like large butterflies, and increasing the re- 
semblance by fluttering the banderillas, to give them an impetus—ran 
nimbly towards the bull. The other chulos—rolling up their dusty and 
torn cloaksround their arms—await the interlude with cruel, thoughtless 
gasto. Number one runs forward, and, meeting the bull, with quick eye 
and winged foot, just as his red horns go down to toss, lodges the two 
darts with light, strong thrust into the neck. so as to match exactly. 

“ Buenos pares!” a pretty pair, shout the Ly wm. who think this 
quite a piece of epigrammatic humour. Blue follow ssuit, and lodges his 
pair; orange runs up and stabs in a third pair, and away goes the out- 
witted monster, shaking the darts that toss and rattle together like loose 
Indian arrows in a hunted lion’s side. 

A third trampet—now for it. The chulos depart, as the great El 
Tato, throwing by his cloak, comes forward with bare, shining Toledo- 
rapier in his strong right hand, and, in his left the red muleta flag ; 
which is to irritate the bull, and assist his stroke. He struts up to the 
governor’s box. There is an awful silence that makes even the bull— 
who is clashing the banderillas together and tryiag to shake them out 
at the further end of the arena—look tor a moment stupidly round. El 
Tato raises the sword, that shines like a sunbeam, high and threaten- 
ingly ia his right hand, kisses it, repeats in a loud, clear voice, an oath, 
in the name of all the saints, that either he or the bull shall die ; and, so 
saying, with proud look, and flashing eye, tosses off his cap, and turns 
fiercely to achieve the deed of “ derring do” amid a murmur of ap- 
plause that passes round like a shudder,—it is so deep and earnest. 
Are there no such men to stride forth and battle with the vices of Spain 
—the cruelty, the bigotry, the lust, cowardice, and pride? 

El Tato wraps his left arm in his red flag, and tosses it at the bull’s 
horas, leaping aside as it charges, and tiring it with wheelings and 
vaultings. Suddenly the head of Taurus turns towards him favourably. 
He has already studied the bull: learned if it is cunning or sullen ; hot 
orshy. He has drawn with his flag all the banderillas to one side. 
They are no longer Iying in the way, dishevelled about the creature’s 
neck. Suddenly El Tato presents the bright sword that he has kept be- 
hind his back. One steady, strong, deep thrust between the shoulders : 
the bull falls ; is dead. 

What cheers, like thunder! What brown showers of votive cigars and 
black caps! as El Tato, drawing out the steel, wipes it on the red flag, 
and bows to the governor, lowering the point. 

“ Give him the bull!” roar the two thousand: and so say the fans, 
and shells. All eyes turn with a black twinkle to the governor. He 
waves his hand. The bull is El Tato’s. He must cut off the right ear 
that he may know it among the other dead eight which he and his as- 
sistants are yet to slay. 

* Alas!’ sighed Monoculus, “ this chivalrous but cruel amusement is 
sadly fallen off and degenerated since the days of the Abencerrages. 
The picadores then were gentlemen, who displayed their courage and 
dexterous riding ; not for hire, but to win smiles from their ladies, who 
sat looking on. The mere death-thrust was then a secondary thing; and, 
instead of those carrion horses, they wheeled and circled on fiery Arabs, 
each worth a kingdom, and at whose death queens might have wept. 
Those turbaned men fought with simple javelins four feet long, and 
slew the bull unaided, and with their own hands. The bulls of Geryon, 
that Hercules stole, are still certainly strong and fierce; but they are, 
after all, lean and small, and not to be compared to the bulls of England 
for power or muscle.” 

“[ believe you,” says Spanker, brushing his moustachio, to conceal a 
yawn gracefully. “ There was ao Eaglish bull this year at Seville that 
bore down picadores, chulos, espadas, and all: cleared the ring; and 
was eventually (after leaping into the crowd) shot down by a file of 
frightened soldiers.”’ 

“ But though no longer the amusement of high-born men,’ continues 
Monoculus, determined not to spare us, “ the bull-fight is more popular 
than ever in Spain. Philip the Fifth, and French tastes, may have 
weaned the higher classes from actually dipping their own hands in 
bull’s blood ; but men who know the couatry well, assure me the taste 
for bull-fighting increases. Look at those ladies next us, in their black 
mantillas. They are calm and pleased as spectators of an opera. Look 
there below. Past the soldiers walks a respectable fat tradesman, hold- 
ing the hand of his delighted child. See how the people, in the stiff 
round black caps, buzz and gossip between the acts, discussing the cha- 
racter of the last bull !’’ 

Another bull. This one isa coward. He paws the sand agif he were 
trying to dig his own grave. He sniffs about, and does nothing. He 
makes rapid purposeless bolts at the tormenting chulos; but does not 
follow them to the fence ; through whose slits they slip, or over which 
they vault. He will not face the stooping picador ; who, staunch and 
eager, waits for him with protruded lance. He is a craven, in spite of 
his black chestnut hide, and the first fierce amble which raised publie 
expectation as he burst from the toril. The people hiss, and express 
noisy dissatisfaction with their fans in a ribald and stormy way, that 
would hurt any respectable, high-spirited bull's feelings. Taurus looks 
round with a stupid air of inquiry at their hard, insulting faces, and the 
opén, whooping mouths, but sees no pity. He is as a gladiator, when 
the fatal thambs were turned down. He has but one object, we see—to 
get out of it. He dashes impotently at a runaway chulo, and springs at 
the palings. His forelegs are over; but he tumbles back helplessly, 
bruised and jolted ; much to the delight of the water-sellers, and the sol- 
diers who stand in the passage that runs outside the ring fence. ‘“ Go- 
bardo, cobardo !’”? cry the despisers of Martiu’s Act; and instantly, the 
two picadors trot out like Castor and Pollux, side by side, and the chu- 
los with the fireworks appear. The people cease for a moment to raise 
those thia blue whiffs of cigar-smoke, that have hitherto given the circus 
the air of a large kitchen. The darts are planted in winged pairs. The 
craven bull trots off with them, rather inclined to be proud of his new 
distinctions. He takes them, on the whole, as strongly expressed, but 
pointed compliments. A smoke, a flash, a low flare, and, with a blue 
dazzle and smoulder, the hoops go off like a discharge of musketry. 
They fizz, and bang, and scorch, and scare, but nothing rouses him. He 
is a Cobden bull : he is of the race of Bright. He objects to fight on prin- 
ciple. He even stoops and smells at a burning firework hoop that has 
fallen under his nose. He is a bull of an inquiring, meditative, philoso- 
phic turn of mind, and must have been the actual hero of some of Alsop’s 
fables. He is now in the prime of life and health, clear of eye, and sound 
of skin, save where a red rope of blood twiaes down his shoulders from 
the banderilla wounds, El Tato repeats his oath hastily and carelessly, 
and advances with sword and red flag. A bull, uotired and unburt, is 
generally difficult to strike, because, unless the head is down for the 
charge exposing the spine and shoulders, the blow cannot be given. 
Shall he kill him by advancing or retreating? The thrust isa moment 
too soon. The bull rans off with the sword buried between his should- 
ers. He is sorely hurt ; bat may stilllive long. There is a disappointed 
and vexed stir of the fans, as El Tato runs after Taurus with his flag, to 
try and drag out the weapon ; but, before he can do so, a soldier's strong 
hand, as the bull passes under the pit, drives the weapon down into the 
heart. Taurus stands quite still, the blood snorting out from its lips 
and nostrils ; thea, gatheriog himself tozether like a dying Csesar, he 
falls gently on his kaees, and sinks to the ground. The fans are at it 
again, as the head butcher of the towa—a strong, stout man in black— 
leaps down, and, with a dagger, divides the spiue. As by enchantment, 
or as if risen from the grouad, the mule team appears, the dead bull is 
tied to the yoke, and swept out in a swift dusty whirl ; the other team 
dragging out a picador’s wounded horse tbat is jast dead—racing for pri- 
or.ty, and tearing out together with a clash of bells and a cracking of 
long whips. A whiff of smoke aad a gunpowder smell is all that remains 
to remind us of the scene. 

No shower of cigars or black turban hats this time. El Tato looks 
vexed, and thirsts for more bulls. This astonishes Driver, who has got 
some legendary impressions of insurrections that have taken place at 
Malaga bull-fights ; the fishermen and employés of that town being pro- 
verbially restless and turbulent. I thiok he half-expects El Tato and 
the manager to be thrown to the bulls, if another blunder happens. 


A bellow out of sight, and at the trampet call, like a new monster in 
a vision, and there leaps forth a cream coloured bull, with brindled, 
thick, ropy neck, red eyes, and terrific crescent horns. 

This bull gored and floored everything ; drove one picador, with a 
smashing thump, againet the barrier, to which he clung, a bruised rula ; 
ripped up @ ghastly one eyed brown horse, whose sight bad been ban- 
daged to prevent its shunning the charge ; all but pinned a chulo ; broke 
down in a stubborn squeltering leap, the top plank of the barrier. Fi- 
nally, to crown all his honours, tossed a picador, and, after many strokes 
of his horns, which clicked against the man’s iron-guarded leg, ended 
by simply tearing his costly jacket in the left shoulder. As for this pi- 
cador’s horse, I dared not look at it; but I saw something on the sand * 
that looked like trays of butehers’ meat that had been upset. There 
was a jet of blood, a gush, a flooding : so died three horses, with a drun- 
ken, blind stagger, a flicker, a kick, and then death. Three times the 
ferocious giant leaps on the barriers with uoreasoniog strength. It gores 
another horse under the left leg ; it pounds along, a grand type of blind 
parte, fiery life, and brute power, a chulo’s red cloak trailing from his 

orn. are great spots of gore on him, and one of his horns is 
broken by striking at one of the stone supports of the barriers. A fat 
tradesman next us, with four feet of red scarf round his pauuch, gets very 
hot, crying “ Bravo, Toro!’ This bull is decidedly a game bull : a hero, 
who will die surrounded by his dead enemies, which to the bovine, and 
even to the rough human mind, has before this been a satisfaction. The - 
cigars are working in short excited puffz, voiding much blue sacrificial 
incense ; and the barefooted attendants are busy stuffing tow, trying to 
Plog a horse’s chest, like ship carpenters, intent on stopping a shot-hole, 
ow the picador, who has been unhorsed, and has bis rich jacket torn, 
amuses evyerybody, and sets the fans to work, by suddenly rushing at & 
mounted friend, and trying to pull him off by tugging at his leg. 

“T really am afraid the men are coming to blows,” said Monooculas, 

A man in a white jacket, near us, relieves our mind by taking his 
cigar out of his mouth to tell us that it is only the picador wanting to 
be revenged on the bull, that has torn his jacket. The chulos, one leg 
over the barrier, furling up their cloaks, laugh as the picador unhorses 
his friend, leaps up in his saddle, seizes a heavy curved lance, and dashes 
off to face the bull; first making the oath, and dashing away his bat to 
show that he is deeply in earnest. The way he spurned the air and tos- 
ed up his lance, had a chivalric defiance about it. The bull drove at 
him with a sullen, blind, abstract stare. He turned the micotaur with 
his lance, twice three times, till the animai’s courage and life began to 
drain away. In vain groves of sticks descended in blows on the bull as 
it the arena-wall : it was ofno use, it was spent and cowed. The 
banderillas were thrown, and, lastly, not El Tato, but his assistant, 
came forward with the death-sword io his hand, in stratting magnificent. 
He is the pet of the Calle di Mari-blanca : he is a promising bull-slayer, but 
still not a prima espadaor premier. If a bull isslow and shy, heavy and 
cunning, he is difficult game ; but a bold bull, that goes straight at the 
horse, always forgetting the man, iq easy toslay. This is a bold bull, 
To be long killing a bull, is always resented by the people. This sobri- 
saliente, or assistant, is a beginner: El Tato is looking on: the governor 
is there, and half Malaga. He has his laurels to win. He must give a 
buen estoque—a sure thrust : his suerte, or plan of killing, must be good : 
he must pat the keen, strong blade straight in between the left shoulder 
and the left shoulder-blade bone. Now he drives it in up to the hilt; 
but the bull staggers on to the barriers, 

The deed is done. Ihe media espada, agile and lithe, with his netted 
hair and long pigtail, coolly draws out the sword, wipes it, and returns 
it over the barrier. Fans may break out in petulant foolishness, but the 
media espada of El Tato’s troop flatters himself rather that he has not 
lived thirty years for nothing, and at least knows how to killa bull. He 
strides off like a king, and waits till the butcher gives the coup de grace 
—quick, sure, careless, and indifferent to applause. If he bad missed, 
there would have been arain of mere burnt cigar-stumps, and broken fan- 
sticks ; now cigarettes make the air white as snow-time, and the round 
black caps heap up at his feet. The caps he flings back, with bows, the 
cigars are collected for him. The dead bull is drawn out in a dusty cir- 
cle, his legs stiff and still threatening. High over all the rustle and flap 
of fans comes the shrill, melancholy cry of the bare-legged water seller, 
A-gua! A-gua! like the wail of some sufferer in purgatory. Our tired 
eyes, wearied of blood, look up to the sky above us, where some doves 
are circling like wondering angels ; or beyond, to the broad undulatio 
horizon skirted by mountains, brown and purple, that are strewn wit 
white houses, like giant’s treasures laid out to sun. Here was unheavenly 
work doing within sight of paradise. 

“Ts it not horrible,” says Monoculus, “ to hear Christian men, seated 
beside women and children they love, tell you, when you pity a dyin, 
horse, it is worth nothing ; or, when you shudder at the bull growing be: f 
calling out that he has a buen curepo de sangre ? It is exciting, but so is 
drinking. It hardens the moral sense. It debases, at least, women and 
children. No English lady could stop out a single course. Hand-Book 
Ford states that, they are always frightened, disgusted, disappointed.” 

“ Get out!” says Driver, “ why a Malaga merchant told me that Eng- 
lish ladies often get very fond of it, and become great amateurs in all 
the scientific poiuts of skill; but you must come to our diggings after 
this, and discuss the moral question.” 

* Just look at El Tato,” says Spanker. 

We look round ; for, jaded with the repetition of mere slaughter, we 
had talked with our backs turned. El Tato, gay in bis tight-fitting dress 
of blue velvet, is labouring hard by feats of agile daring, to retrieve the 
character of his troop. A bull-fight costs some three hundred pounds, and 
is not to be trifled with. How he strikes the ground ; how he rages and 
chafes the fresh bull with that long blue cloak that he holds up like a 
curtain before his inquiring horns. Now he turas it right—left. He 
flings it over the creature’s head ; he puts it oa, and lets it drag before 
the bull to tempt him on. He laaghs at him as he pursues his Parthian 
flight, looking back, first over his right shoulder thea over bis left. He 
sits—actually sits for a momeat—before him; then leaps aside as the 
beast charges. He flaps bim with his cap, he strikes him, kneels before 
him, and now own of all audacity—he positively turns and bobs down 
upoo his head, then rans. No!—Yes!—No!—Yes! The bull has gored 
him slighty in the right thigh. The blue silk is torn and flaps) You 
see the red stain under it. El Tato limps: El Tato is faint, and the 
laughing of the two thousand dies away into amurmar. No! he is not 
hurt mach ; for he smiles and bows to the people; but, tying round a 
handkerchief, limps to the barriers. 

But why more? whea even Spanker droops and yawns, and Driver 
talks of dinner, and says it is “ slow.”” One cannot expect El Tato to 
be gored every five minutes. We cannot expect every bull to sweep off 
a dozen horses “ to his own cheek,” as Spanker quaintly puts it. 

Before the sport, now so wearisome, is over ; before the populace 
break loose like a sea, and flood the arena, we hurry out like Lot from 
Sodom. We meet in the street the priests carrying back the host, which 
is always brought to the bull-ring for fear a matador might be wounded 
to the death. 

“ What about that beer?” says Spanker, inquiringly, as we take our 
seats in the Hotel divan, and discuss the moral bearing and effect of the 
scene we have witnessed. Spanker and Driver view it from the eport- 
ing point of view, and like the risky ridiag. Monoculus is lost in admi- 
ration of its antiquity. I rise, and pronounce the verdict, tapping my 
broken fan authoritatively on the table: “Gentlemen, the thing is a 
bad, cruel thing, it inures the mind to the sight of blood, and hardens 
the heart. No wonder the Spaniard is too fond of using his knife; no 
wonder he thinks not more of taking life, when he can do it safely, than 
I do of snapping this fan I hold in my hand. It must brash the bloom 
from the youth, modesty from the maiden. All we can say for it is, that 
it may be tolerated in a nation who, neither sensitive nor thoughtful, 
are in many things two centuries behind ourselves, We once had our 
bull-baitings ; we once used the knife as freely as the Spaniard. The 
coarser-nerved Spaniard, in seeing the bull-fight, sees an habitual thing, 
and has not the sense of sharing in a crime, as we have.”’ 


———————— 


DANIEL DE FOE: 

Daniel De Foe was the son of James Foe, a London Butcher—illus- 
trious be the guild of butchers, which produced a Wolsey and a Robin- 
son Crusoe !—and was born in London in 1661. He received bis educa- 
tion in a dissenting academy at Newington Green, where he must bave 
laboured well and wisely, as bis curriculum occupied but four years, and 
he received no after-tuition. His first appearance as an author was in 
1683, in a small pamphlet on the wars between Austria and Turkey. He 
bad already assumed the prefix “ De ’—either for the sake of the plea- 
santer sound, or to beget a belief that he was of patrician origia. The 
latter is the reason generally accepted, but it seems to us uoworthy of 
the courage and independence of the sturdy politician. 

His adventurous spirit, and his zealous attachment to Protestantism, 
foduced him to joia the ill-starred conspiracy of Monmouth against James 
IL; but he was fortunate enough to escape the doom of his fellow-plotters, 








and emerged from it unscathed in person and purse. His speculations 
in trade, however, were lees ul: as a hosier, a woollen-mercbaat, 
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was put in the pillory, heavily fined, and imprisoned 
ears in Newgate. Pope records the fact of his pu t, 
with an epithet which expresses a gross untruth— 
Earless on high, stood unabashed Defoe. 
@ in Newgate, the indefatigable man of letters began a paper, 
entirely by himself, The Review, which he continued for nine years ; 
wrote an Ode to the Pillory, which he aptly describes as 


i 
; 


fg 


Condemn 
ther he lost—he says—by this act of political bigotry, ‘“‘ above 


released, on the intercession of Harley, then Secretary of State, 

and not without the active co-operation of Queen Anne, who paid the 
fine and assisted his wife with money, he retired to Bury St. Edmunds, 
addressed bimself to the vigorous prosecution of his literary labours. 

In 1706, Lord Godolphin recommended him to the Queen as a valuable 


nt in menting e Union, and, accordingly, he was despatched to 
Blisbar oie ¢ continued until the end of 1707, On his return to 


was rewarded with a pension, and wrote an account of the 
tnission on which he had been engaged. 
His pension he did not long enjoy, through the sudden political 


changes which marked this period of the reign 
sumed his pen with the view of maintaining his family. Two pamphlets, 
“ What if the Queen should die?’ and, ‘“‘ What if the Pretender Should 
Come!” were successful only in arousing the malice of hisenemies. He 

£800, and in default of payment, committed for the second 


of Anne, and he again re- 


was fined 
time to Newgate, The Queen once more interposed, and liberated him 
in November, 1713. ; 

On the death of Anne, in the following year, the attacks of his oppo- 
nents were redoubled, and he found himself compelled to publish a de- 
fence of his conduct. He abandoned—much to the gain of the reading 
world—his politica) golemicns and resolved to try his strength as a 
writer of fic! In 1719, he produced the first t of bis immortal 
work, The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, which met immediately with an 

traordinary sreepice. In rapid sucvession he issued The Adventures of 

in Si he Fortunes of Mol Flanders, Duncan Campbell, The His- 

of Colonel Jack, The Memoirs of a Cavalier, and The History of the Great 

All of these romances, though varying in merit, are distinguished 

by the an licity of their style, and the vraisemb)ance of their charac- 

ters, ater works were, A Political History of the Devil, The Complete 

ish Tradesman, A System of Magic, and A Tour Through Great Briain. 

he stormy career of this industrious man closed on the 24th of April, 

1731, in the parish of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. Though—or perhaps, be- 

cause—he was the author of two hundred and ten books and pamphlets, 
he died insolvent. 

The work by which his name has become a “ household word”’ in every 
fireside circle where the English tongue is read or spoken, is “‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.” The interest of the story, the simplicity of the language, the 
novelty of the incidents, the admirable manner in which the laws of pro- 
bability are respected, so that the reader feels that Robinson Crusoe acts 
exactly as a lonely outcast, on a desolate island, would have acted, se- 
cure for it an immortality. It can never be forgotten, while English 
youth preserve a taste for adventure. Every schoolboy, once in his life- 
time, aspires to become a Robinson Crusoe, 

This fascinating romance was founded, we are told, upon the real his- 
wry of one Alexander Selkirk, who lived in solitude for some four years 

ind upwards, upon the island of Juan Fernandez, and whose adventures 
were charmingly narrated for the public benefit by Steele. But though 
* the greatest genius,’”’ as Leigh Hunt says, “ might have been proud to 
paint a picture after that sketch, yet we are not sure that Selkirk’s ad- 
venture was not an injury, ins’ of a benefit, to De Foe. A benefit it 
undoubtedly was, to him and to all of us, if it was required in order to 
put the thought into De Foe’s head ; but what we mean is, that the world 


would probably have had the fiction, whether the fact had existed or 
not. rt islands and cast-away mariners existed before Selkirk ; 
children have played at hermits and house-building even before they 


read ‘ Robinson Crusoe ;’ and the whole inimitable romauce would have 
required but a glance of De Foe’s eye upon a child at play, or at a page 
inan old book of voyages, or even at his own restless and isolated 
thoughts, This is a conjecture, however, impossible to prove; and we 
only throw it out in justice to an original genius. After all, it would 

little difference ; for Selkirk was not Crusoe, nor did he see the 
ghost of a human footstep, nor obtain a man Friday. The inhabitant of 
the igland was De Foe himself. : 





THE BACKWOODS PREACHER. 
4 REVIEW. 

Ina notice of American Methodism which appeared in the Atheneum of 
last year, our readers may remember the portrait of a pious backwoods 
preacher, a large, rag bison-like looking man, with cheeks gnarled 

polisbed and faded, too, with half-a-century of Transatlantic wind 
and sup,—with eyes exceedingly lustrous, and hair exceedingly rough 
aud coarse :—as far as could be judged emerge hy man in an eccentric 
state of nature, rather than a subject of grace. . Peter Cartwright, ap- 
parently, was slow to hear, swift to speak, and particularly swift to 
wrath. He might have been a Goth, a Tartar, or a trapper, or anything 
but what he was, a fervent out-door preacher. This circumstance was 
owing partly to his coming of Methodist parentage, and partly to bis 
being a native of ie The raling characteristics of that State his 
life exhibits, He was, in short, an admirable marksman. He is described 
to have performed bia work “ with ali the zest of a backwoodsman hun- 
ter,”’ A.camp meeting wasto bim what a buffalo-hunt would have been 
toanother man. From a central position he singled out, scared, and 
” bis audience “ right and left.” He “dealt out awful truths at 
of his voice,” “ converted men powerfully,” and wherever he up. 
» the “ wail of tance followed.” As these “ features of back- 
wood life and the "s ”» may, and doubtless will, appear 
odd ers, the English editor explains them :—* The tumal- 
the strange excitement, the bodily prostration, the loud 
ogy which attended upon the new birth of these 
place, circumstances, the preacher, 
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‘8 power. 
Dr. it was born, id 1785, 


in “ Ole 
ed up,’’ bat somewhat thinned by 
of the 


bears. 
was condacted by a band of Regulators ; 
there was not a age ph vere of Green River, Loge County,—no mill 
short of forty miles, and no schools worth the name. 
“Sunday was a day set apart for hunting, peneeaing, cenit, 
balls, dances, and all kinds of jollity and mirth. We our meat 
out of the woods, wild ; and beat our meal and hominy with a ag 
it wil 
the prongs of a fork, sifted our meal, baked our bread, ate it, and it was 
first-rate eating too. We raised, or gathered out of the woods, our own 
tea. We had sage, bohea, cross-vine, spice, and sassafras teas, in abun- 
dance. As for coffee, I am not sure that I ever smelled it for ten years. 
We made our sugar out of the water of the maple-tree, and our mo! 
too. These were great luxuries in those days. We raised our own cot- 
ton and flax. We water-rotted our flax, broke it by hand, scutched it ; 
picked the seed out of the cotton with our fingers ; our mothers and sis- 
ters carded, spun, and wove it into cloth, and they cut and made our gar- 
ments and clothes, &e. And when we got on a new suit thus manu- 
and eallied out into company, we thought ourselves ‘as big as 
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Peter was a wild, wicked boy. At uine he was sent out to invite the 
neighbours to hear preaching ; and “a young race-horse nearly proved 
his everlasting ruin.” At sixteen he gave up his race-horse, and re- 
quested his father to sell him, though we fear the price at that date 
would not be remunerative. At the time he joined the Methodist Church 
in 1801 there were only “of members, probationers, coloured and all, 

about fifteen travelling preachers.” The difficulties of 
preaching in these primitive times are well illustrated by the following 
anecdote respecting Wilson Lee :— 

“ He was one of the early pioneer Methodist preachers sent to the west. 
He was a very solemn and grave minister. At one of his appointments, 
at a private house on a certain day, they had a motherless pet lamb. 
The of the family had mischievously learned this lamb to butt. 
They would go near it, and make motions with their heads, and the 
lamb would back and then dart forward at them, and they would jump 
out of the. way, so that the sheep would miss them. A man came into 
the con, ion who had been drinking and frolicking all the night be- 
fore. He came in late, and took his seat on the end of a bench nearly 
in the door, and, having slept none the night before, presently he began 
to nod ; and as he nodded and bent forward, the pet lamb came along 
by the door, and seeing the man nodding and bending forward, he took 
it as a banter, and straightway backed and then sprang forward, and 
gave the sleeper a severe jolt right on the head, and over he tilted him, 
to the no smal! amusement of the congregation, who all burst out into 
laughter ; and grave as the preacher, Mr. Lee, was, it so excited his risi- 
bilities that he almost lost his balance. But recovering himself a little, 
he went on in a most solemn and impressive strain.” 


A celebrated Revival follows, in which the Methodists “ kept well ba- 
lanced,”’ and in which camp-meetings originated. “A powerful exer- 
cise” called “ the jerks,” which arose under preaching, is a peculiarity 
of this period :— 

“No matter whether they were saints or sinners, they would be taken 

under a warm song or sermon, and seized with a convulsive jerking all 
over, which they could not by any possibility avoid, and the more they 
resisted the more they jerked. If they would not strive against it, and 
would pray in good earnest, the jerking would usually abate. I have 
seen more than five hundred persons jerking at one time in my large 
congregations. Most usually persons taken with the jerks, to obtain re- 
lief, as they said, would rise up and dance. Some would run, but could 
not get away. Some woald resist; on such the jerks were generally 
very severe, -To see those proud young gentlemen and young ladies, 
dressed in their silks, jewellery, and prunella, from top to toe, take the 
jerks, would often excite my risibilities. The first jerk or so, you would 
see their fine bonnets, caps, and combs fly: and so sudden would be the 
jerking of the head, that their long loose hair would crack almost as 
loud as a waggoner’s whip. At one of my appointments in 1804, there 
was a very large congregation turned out to hear the Kentucky boy, as 
they called me. Among the rest there were two finely dressed, fashion 

able young ladies, attended by two brothers. with loaded horsewhips. 
Although the house was large, it was crowded. The two young ladies, 
coming in late, took their seats near where I stood, and their two 
brothers stood in the door. I was a little unwell, and I had a phial of 
peppermint in my pocket. Before 1 commenced preaching I took out 
my phial agd swallowed a little of the peppermint. While I was preach- 
ing, the congregation was melted into tears. The two young gentlemen 
moved off to the yard fence, and both the young ladies took the jerks, 
and they were greatly mortified about it. There was a great stir in the 
congregation. Some wept, some shouted, and before our meeting closed 
several were converted. As I dismissed the assembly, a man stepped 
up to me, and warned me to be on my guard ; for he had heard the two 
brothers swear they would horsewhip me when meeting was out, for 
giving their sisters the jerks. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘I'll see to that. I went 
out and said to the young men that I understood they intended to horse- 
whip me for giving their sisters the jerks. One replied that he did. I 
undertook to expostulate with him on the absurdity of the charge 
against me, but he swore I need not deny it; for he had seen me take 
out a phial, in which I carried some truck that gave his sisters the jerks. 
As quick as thought it came into my mind how I would get clear of my 
whipping, and, jerking out the peppermint phial, said I,‘ Yes; if I gave 
your sisters the jerks, I'll give them to you.’ In a moment I saw he 
was scared. I moved toward him, he backed ; I advanced, and he 
wheeled and ran, warning me not to come near him, or he would kill me. 
It raised the laugh on him, and I escaped my whipping. I had the plea- 
sure, before the year was out, of seeing all four soundly converted to 
God, and I took them into the Church.” 

In 1802 Peter Cartwright received what is called “ an exhorter’s li- 
cence,” and was allowed to “ exercise his gifts.” He began to find a 
little education necessary ; and Providence opened his way to a school 
at which were taught “all the branches of a common education and also 
~ dead languages.” Peter’s linguistic acquirements are thus exhi- 
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“T recollect once to have come across one of these Latin and Greek 
scholars; a regular graduate in theology. In order to bring me into 
contempt in a public company, he addressed me in Greek. In my 
younger days I had learned considerable of German. I listened to him 
as if I understood it all, and then replied in Dutch. This he kcew no- 
thing about, neither did he understand Hebrew. ‘He concluded that I 
had answered him in Hebrew, and immediately caved in, and stated to 
the company that T'was the first educated Methodist preacher he ever 
saw. 

Here is an odd Revival incident in West Tennessee :— 

“ It was customary for gentlemen of fashion to wear rufiled shirts. 
There was a wealthy gentleman thus attired at our meeting, and he was 
brought under strong conviction. I led bim to the altar with the mourn- 
ers; and he was much engaged. But it seemed there was something he 
would not give ap. I was praying by his side, and talking to him, when 
all on sudden he stood erect om his knees, and with his haads he deli- 
berately opened his shirt bosom, took hold of his ruffles, tore them off, 
and threw them down in the straw ; and in less than two minutes God 
blessed his soul, and he sprang to his feet, loudly praising God.’ 

We omit Peter’s mode of taming a woman “ half alligator, half ing 4 
ping turtle,” and give this admirable scene in Rahbville, Iilinois, in 

837, “ A fresh, green, live Yankee preacher” has come to enlighten the 
people of the Par West, and turn the local preachers “ into the shades 
ot everlasting darkness.” Dr. Peter determines to give him a chance :— 


“T put him up one night to read his sermoa. The frame building we 


parr Ady wea! a 3 in was not ge and the wind blew hard; our 
candles flared ve @ bad light, acd our ministerial hero made a 
very awkward out 
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pressed 
reached up, and tapped him on the shoulder, say 
be composed.’—Seeing and indistinctly hearing this, 
him, and cried out at the top of my voice,—‘ Pray oa, 
brother ; there’s no composure ic hell or damnation.’—And just as I 
crowded my way to this convicted man, who was still crying aloud for 
mercy, the little preacher tapped bim again on the shoulder, saying,— 
‘Be com PF: , brother.’—I again responded,—‘ Pray on, 
brother ; pray on, brother ; there is no composure in hell.’ I gaid to the 
throng that crowded the aisle that led to the altar,—' Do, friends, stand 
back, till I get this man to the mourners’ bench.’ But they were so 
completely jammed together that it seemed almost impossible for me to 
get through with my mourner. I let go bis arm, and stepped forward to 
open the way to the altar, and just asI had opened the aisle, and tarned 
to go back, and lead him to the mourners’ bench, the Lord e peace 
to his soul, standing on his feet ; and he cried, ‘Glory to Y gand, in 
the ecstacy of his joy, he reached forward to take me in his arms ; bat, 
fortunately fer me. two men were crowded into the aiele between him 
and myself, and be could not reach me. Missing his aim in catchin 
me, he wheeled round and caught my little preacher in his arms, 
lifted him up from the floor; and being a large, strong man, having 
great physical power, he jumped from bench to bench, knocking the peo- 
ple against one another on the right aod left, front and rear, holding up 
‘o his arms the little preacher. The little fellow stretched out both arms 
and both feet, expecting every moment to be his last, when he would 
have his neck broken. Q1! how I desired to be near this preacher at that 
moment, aud tap bim on the sboulder and say, ‘Be composed; be com- 
posed, brother!’ But as solemn as the times were, I, with many others, 
could not command my risibilities, and for the moment it like to 
have checked the rapid flow of feeling with those that beheld the 
scene ; but you may depend on it, as soon as the little hot-bed parson 
could make his escape, be was missing.” 

Dr. Peter is the oldest Methodist in the Far West. He has outlived 
everybody, bishops, friends, and relations ; and to him, thinking of early 
times, “it is,” he says, “confoundingly miraculous that our modern 
preachers cannot preach better and do more good than they do.” We 
like fine old Dr. Peter.—. 





THE STORMING OF GALERA. 

This fine description is from the advance sheets of the third volame of Presa 
te Philip I1., to be published next month by Messrs. Philips, Sampson, & Co. 
of Boston. 

**** On the sixth of February the engineers who had charge of 
the mines gave notice that their work was completed. The followin 
morning was named for the assault. The orders of the day prescril 
that a general cannonade should open on the town at six in the morning. 
It was to continue an hour, when the mines were to be sprung. The 
artillery would then play for another hour ; after which the signal for 
the attack would be given. The sigoal was to be the firing of one gun 
from each of the batteries, to be followed by a simultaneous diecharge 
from all. The orders directed the troops to show no quarter to man, wo- 
man, or child. 

Oa the seventh of February, the last day of the Carnival, the besiegers 
were under arms with the earliest dawn. Their young commander at- 
tracted every eye by the splendour of his person and appointments. He 
was armed cap-a-pie, and wore a suit of burnished steel richly inlaid 
with gold. His casque, overshadowed by brilliant plumes, was orna- 
mented with a medallion displaying the image of the Virgia. In his 
hand he carried the baton of command ; and as he rode along the lines, 
addressing a few words of encouragement to the soldiers, his perfect 
horsemansbip, his princely beariag, and the courtesy of bis manners, re- 
minded the veterans of the happier days of his father, the emperor. The 
cavaliers by whom he was surrounded emulated their chief in the rich- 
ness of their appointments ; and the Murcian chronicler, present on that 
doy, dwells with complacency on the beautiful array of Southern chi- 
valry gathered together for the final assault upon Galera. 

From six o’clock till seven, a furious cannonade was kept up from the 
whole circle of batteries on the devoted town. Then came the order to 
fire the mines. The deafening roar of ord was at once hnshed into 
a silence profound as that of death, while every soldier in the trenches 
waited, with nervous suspense, for the explosion. At length it came, 
overturning houses, shaking down a fragment of the castle, rendin 
wider the breach in the perpendicular side of the rock, and throwing of 
tae fragments with the force of a volcano. Only one mine, however, ex 
ploded. It was soon followed by the other, which, though it did less 
damage, spread such consternation amoug the garrison, that, fearing 
there might still be a third in reserve, the men abandoned their works, 
and took refuge in the town. 

When the smoke and dust bad cleared away, an officer with a few sol- 
diers was sent to reconnoitre the breach. They soon returned with the 
tidings that the garrison bad fled, and left the works wholly unprotected. 
On hearing this, the troops, with furious shouts, called out to be led at 
once to the assault. It was in yain the officers remonstrated, eaforcing 
their remonstrances, in some instances, by blows with the flat of their 
sabres, The blood of the soldiery was up; and, like an ill-disciplined 
rabble, they sprang from their trenches in wild disorder, as before, and, 
hurrying their officers along with them, soon scaled the perilous ascent, 
and crowned the heighis without opposition from the enemy. Hurrying 
over the débris that strewed the ground, they speedily made themselves 
masters of the deserted fortress and its outworks—filling the air with 
shouts of victory. 

The fugitives saw their mistake, as they beheld the enemy occupying 
the position they had abandoned. There was no more apprebension of 
nines. Eager to retrieve their error, they rushed back, as by a common 
impulse, to dispute the possession of the ground with the Spaniards. It 
was too late. Ths guns were turned on them from their own battery. 
The arquebasiers who lined the ravelin showered down on their h 
missiles more formidable than stones and arrows. But though their 
powder was nearly gone, the Moriscoes could still make fight with 
sword and dagger, and they boldiy closed, in a hand-to-hand contest 
with their enemy. It was a deadly struggle, calling out—as close per- 
sonal contest is sure to do—the fiercest passions of the combatants. No 
quarter was given ; none was asked, The Spaniard was nervéd by the 
confidence of victory, the Morisco by the energy of despair. Both fought like 
men who knew that on the issue of this conflict depended the fate of Galera. 
Again the War-cries of the two religious rose above the din of battle ; as 
the one party invoked their military apostle, and the other. called on 
Mahomet. It was the same war-cry which for more than eight centuries 
had sounded over hill‘and valley ia unhappy Spain. These were its dy- 
ing notes, soon to expire with the exiie or extermination of the conquered 


race. 
The conflict was at length terminated by the arrival of a fresh body of 
troops on the field with Padilla. The chief had attacked the town mA 
y 





the same avenue as before: everywhere he had met with the same 

of resigtance. But the means of successful resistance were gone. D 
of the houses on the street bad been laid in rains by the fire of the artil- 
lery.. Such as still held out were defeaded by men armed with no better 
weapons than stones and arrows. One after another, most of them were 
stormed and fired by the Spaniards ; and those within were pat to the 
sword, or perished ia the flames, 

It fured no better with the defenders of the barricades. Galled by the 
volleys of the Christians, t whom their owao rude missiles did com- 
paratively little execution, they were driven from one position to another ; 
as each redoubt was successively carried, a shout of triumph went up from 
the victors, which fell cbeerily- on the ears of their countrymen on the 
heights ; and when Padilla aud bis veterans burst on the acene of action, 
it decided the fortunes of the day. 

There was etill a detachment of Turks, whose ammonition had not been 
exbansted, and who were maintaining a le with a body 








dgsperate 
of Spanish infantry, in which the latter had been driven back to the very 
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verge of the precipice. But the appearance of their friends under Padilla 
we the Spaniards new heart ; and Turk and Morisco, overwhelmed alike 
by the 









































































































quest, and bis readiness to oblige rendered bim universally popular, 
while in bis official capacity his knowledge of the people and familiarity 
with their habits, acquired during a residence among them of two years, 
must bave rendered bim invaluable, 


superiority of the numbers and of the weapons of their antago- 

gave way in all directions. Some fled down the long aveuues 
which led from the sammit. of the rock. They were hotly pursued by the 
Spaniards. Others threw themselves into the bouses, and prepared to 
make a last def The Spaniards scrambled along the terraces, let- 
ting themselves down from one level to another by means of the Moorish 
ladders used for that purpose. They hewed openings in the wooden roofs 
of the buildings, through which they fired on those within. The helpless 
Moriscoes driven out by the pitiless volleys, sought refuge in the street. 
But the fierce hunters were there, waiting for their miserable game, which 
they shot down without mercy—men, women, and children; none were 
Bpaaier Yet they did not fall unavenged ; and the corpse of many a 


point of the promontory which forms one side of the capacious bay, or 
rather gulf, at the head of which the capital is placed. Up this bay the 
squadron proceeded, with a fair wind, on the morning of the 12th, and 
passing through the Straits of Uraga, the left shore of which is feathered 
witb rich verdare and indented with little bays, reached a point opposite 
the Port of Kanagawa, teyond which no foreign ships had ever ventured, 
and where the Russian squadron could thea be discerned at anchor. 
Captain Osborn, however, professing his readiness to explore the unknown 
waters at the bead of the bay, and to approach as near the city as possi- 
ble, Lord Elgin seemed determined not to lose an opportunity of es- 
tablishing a precedent likely to be so important in our future intercourse 
with Japaa, and to the astonishment of both Russian and Japanese, the 
British ships deliberately passed the sacred limit without communicating 
with the shore, and a few minutes after were cautiously feeling their way 
ruund a long spit of land which runs far out irto the bay and offers some 
danger to the navigator. An instinct for deep water must have guided 
the ebips along the channel, which was afterwards found to be sufficiently 
narrow and tortuous, but at last all doubts as to the feasibility of the en- 
terprise were removed by the appearance of several large, equare-rigged, 
Japanese vessels at anchor, the draught of water of which was a guaran- 
tee for our own. Behind these rose gradually out of the waters of the 
bay a line of insulated forts, which marked the defences of Jeddo, while 
an extensive suburb, running along thé westera shore, formed a conti- 
nuous street as far as the eye could reach. The ships ultimately an- 
chored in three fathoms of water, about a mile and a-half from this sa- 
burb, and the same distance from the fine island forts above-mentioned, 
which are situated on a sandbank, the intervening channels being always 
covered with water. About a mile beyond these forts and parallel to 
them luy the main body of the city; the wooded height, on which is 
situated the Castle of the Tycoon, forming a conspicuous object. 

* * * * The landing of a British Ambassador in state at the ca- 
pital of the Empire of Japan was only in keeping with the act of un 
rallelled audacity which had already been committed in anchoring Bri- 
tish ships within the sacred limits of its harbour. Japanese officials were 
sent off to superintend the operation, but they little expected to make 
the return voyage in one of Her Majesty’s gunboats, with 13 ships’ boats 
in tow, amid the thunder of salutes, the inspiriting strains of a naval 
band, and the flutter of hundreds of flags with which the ships were 
dressed. Close under the green batteries, threading its way amid hosts 
of huge masted broad-sterned junks, the Litdle Lee, surrounded by her gay 
flotilla, steamed steadily, and not until the water had shoaled to seven 
feet, and the Japanese had ceased to remonstrate, or even to wonder, from 
sheer despair, did she drop anchor, and the procession of boats was formed, 
the four paddle box-boats, each with a 24-pound howitzer in her bows, 
enclosing between them the Ambassedor’s barge, the remainder of the 
ships’ boats, with captains and officers all in full dress, leading the way. 
The band struck up “ God Save the Queen” as Lord Elgin ascended the 
steps of the official landing place near the centre of the city, and was re- 
ceived and put into his chair by sundry two-sworded personages, the rest 
of the mission, together with some officers of the squadron, following on 
horseback. The crowd which for upwards of a mile lined the streets 
leading to the building fixed on as the residence of the Embassy was dense 
in the extreme ; the procession was preceded by policemen in harlequin 

, jingling buge iron rods of office, hung with heavy clanging 
rings, to wara the crowd away. Ropes were etretched across the cross 
streets, down which masses of the people rushed, attracted by the novel 
sight ; while every few hundred yards were gates partitioning off the 
different wards, which were severally closed immediately on the passing 
of the pr ion, thus hopelesely barring the further progress of the old 
crowd, who strained anxiously through the bars and envied the persons 
composing the rapidly-forming nucleus. 

During Lord Elgin’s stay of eight days on shore nearly all the officers 
of the squadron had an opportunity of paying hima visit. His residence 
was a portion of the temple situated upon the outskirts of what was 
kpown as the Princes’ Quarter—in other words, it was the Knightsbridge 
of Jeddo. In front of it was a street which continued for 10 miles, as close- 
ly packed with houses and as densely crowded with people as it is from 
Hyde Park-corner to Mile-end. At the back of it stretcbed a wide and 
somewhat dreary aristocratic quarter, ining the resid of 360 
hereditary Princes, each a petty Sovereign in his own right, many of 
them with half.a-dozen town-houses, and some of them able to ac- 
commodate in these same mansions 10,000 retainers, Passing through 
the spacious and silent (except where a party of English were traversing 
them) street, we arrive at the outer moat of the castle ; crossing it we 
are still in the Princes’ Quarter, but are astounded as we reach its further 
limit at the scene which now bursts upon us—a magnificent moat, 70 or 
80 yards broad, faced with a smooth green escarpment as many 
feet in height, above which runs a massive wall composed of stones Cy- 
clopian in their dimensions. This is crowned, in its turn, by a lofty pa- 
lisade, Towering above all, the spreading arms of giant cedars 
proudly display themselves, and denote that within the Imperial 
precincts the picturesque is not forgotten. From the highest point of the 
fortifications in the rear of the castle a panoramic view ie obtained of the 
vast city with its two million and a-balf inhabitants, and an area equal 
to, it not greater than, that of London. The castle alone is computed to 
be capable of containing 40,000 souls. 

But the party on shore did not confine itself to exploring the city 
alone ; excursions of 10 miles into the country were made in two differ- 
ent directions, and but one opinion prevailed with respect to the extra- 
ordinary evidences of civilization which met the eye in every direction, 
Every cottage, temple, and tea-house was surrounded by gardens laid 
out with exquisite taste, and the most elaborate neatness was skilfully 
blended with grandeur of design. The natural features of the country 
were admirably taken advantage of, and a long ride was certain to be 
rewarded by a romantic scene, where a tea-house was picturesquely 
perched over a waterfall, or a temple reared its carved gables amid 
groves of ancient cedars. The tea-house is a national characteristic of 
Japan. The traveller, wearied with the noonday heat, need never be at 
a loss to find rest and refreshment; stretched upon the softest and clean- 
est of matting, imbibing the most delicately flavoured tea, inhaling 
tbrough a short pipe the fragrant tobacco of Japan, he resigns himself 
to the ministrations of a bevy of fair damsels, who glide rapidly and 
noiselessly about, the most zealous and skilful of attendants. 

ln their personal cleanliness the Japanese present a marked con- 
trast to the Chinese: no deformed objects meet the eye in the crowded 
streets ; cutaneous diseases seem almost unknown. In Nagasaki towards 
evening a large portion of the male and female population might be 
seen innocently “ tubbing” as the corners of the streets. In Jeddo they 
trequent large batbing establishments, the door of which is open to the 
passer-by, and presents a curious spectacle, more especially if the in- 
wates of both sexes ingenuously rush to it to gaze at him as he rides 
blushingly past. But it would not be possible to condense within the 
limits of a letter the experiences and observations of a residence in the 
capital of an empire about which the information at home is so very 
scanty, and which presents probably a greater variety of interesting aud 
curious matter to the stranger than any other partof the world. 

Suffice it to be recorded as our general impression that, in its climate, 
its fertility, and its picturesque beauty, Japan is not equalled by any 
country on the face of the globe ; while, as if to harmonize with its sur- 
passing natural endowments, it is peopled by a race whose qualities are 
of the most amiable and winning description, and whose material pros- 
perity has been so equalized as to insure happiness and contentment to 
all classes. We never saw two Japanese quarrel, and beggars have yet 
to be introduced with other Juxuries of Western civilization. It is not 
to be wondered at that a people rendered independent he r 
of their country and the frugality and absence of luxury which so strik- 
ingly characterise them should not have experienced any great desire to 
establish an intercourse with other nations, which, in all probability, 
would carry in its train greater evils than could be compensated for by 
its incideutal! advantages. Their exclusiveness has arisen, not, as in 
China, from an assumption of superiority over the rest of the world, but 
from a conviction that the wellbeing and happiness of the community 
would uot be increased by the introduction of foreign tastes and luxu- 
ries ; and that very propensity to imitate and adopt the appliances of 
civilization, so foreigu to the Chinaman, is so strongly developed in Ja- 
pan that their rulers foresee that the changes now bveiag effected will, in 
all probability, some day or other revolutionize the country,—an appre- 
bension which need cause the Emperor but little alarm ; no one can 
doubt who has visited the two countries that the Chinaman will still be 
navigating the canals of his country in the crazy old junks of his ances- 
tors when the Japanese is rkimming along his rivers in high-pressure 
steamers, or flying across the country behiad a locomotive. We have 
yet to discover what the exports of Japan may be beyond camphor, wax, 
arid copper ; bat, from a consideration of the natural tendencies and 
* go-ahead” disposition of the people, there can be little doubt that a 





might be seen stretched on the bloody pavement, lying side by 
le with that of his Moslem enemy. - 

More than one instance is recorded of the desperate courage to which 
the women as well as the men were roused in their extremity. A Mo- 
risco girl, whose father had perished in the first assault in the Gardens, 
after firing her dwelling, is said to have dragged her two little brothers 
along with one hand, and wielding a scymitar with the other, to have 
rushed against the foe, by whom they were all speedily cut to pieces. 
Another instance is told, of a man who, after killing bis wife and bis two 
daughters, sallied forth, and calling out, “ There is nothing more to lose ; 
let us.die together!” threw himself madly into the thick of the enemy. 
Some fell by their own weapons, others by those of their friends, prefer- 
ring to receive death from any hands but those of the Spaniards, 

Some two thousand Moriscoes were huddled together in @ square not 
far from the gate, where a strong body of the Castilian infantry cut off 
the means of escape. Spent with toil and loss of blood, without ammu- 
nition, without arms, or with such only as were too much battered or 
broken for service, the wretched fugitives would gladly bave made some 
terms with their pursuers, who now closed darkly around them. But 
the stag at bay might as easily have made terms with bis hunters and 
the fierce hounds that were already on his baunches, Their prayers were 
answered by volley after volley, until not a mao was left alive. 

More than four hundred women and children were gathered together 
without the walls, and the soldiers, miadful of the value of sach a booty, 
were willing to spare their lives. This was remarked by Don Jobn, and 
no sooner did he observe the symptoms of Jenity in the troops, than the 
fiinty-hearted chief rebuked their remi and sternly remioded them 
of the order of the day. He even sent the hulberdiers of bis guard and 
the caveliers about his person to assist the soldiers ia their bloody work ; 
while he sat, a calm spectator, on bis horse, as immoveable as a marble 
statue, and as insensible to the agonizing screams of his victims and their 
heart-breaking prayers for mercy. 

While this was going on without the town, the work of death was no 
less active within. Every square and enclosure that bad affurded a tem- 

rary refuge to the fugitives was heaped with the bodies of the slain. 
Blood ran down the kennels like water after a heavy shower. The dwel- 
lings were fired, some by the conquerors, others by the inmates, who 
threw themselves madly into the flames rather than fall into the hands 
of their enemies, The gathering shadows of the evening—for the fight 
had lasted nearly nine hours—were dispelled by the light of the confla- 
gration, which threw an ominous glare for many a league over the coun- 
try, proclaiming far and wide the downfall of Galera. 

At length Don Jobo was so far moved from his original purpose as to 
consent that the women, and the children under twelve years of age, 
should be spared. This he did, not from any feeling of punction, 
but from deference to the murmurs of bis followers, whose discoutent at 
seeing their customary booty snatched from them began to show itself in 
@ way not tobe disregarded. Some fifteen bundred women and children, 
in consequence of this, are said to have escap:d the general doom of 
their countrymen. All the rest, soldiers and citizens, Turks, Africans 
and Morixcoes, were mercilessly butchered. Not one man, if we may 
trust the Spaniards th lves, escaped alive! It would not be easy, 
even in that age of blood, to find a parallel to so wholesale and indiseri- 
minate a massacre. 

Yet, to borrow the words of the Castilian proverb, “ If Africa had 
eause to weep, Spain had little reason to rejoice.” No success during 
the war was purchased at so high a price as the capture of Galera, Tue 
loss fell as heavily on the officers and men of rank as on the common file, 
We have seen the eagerness with which they bad flocked to the standard 
of Johan of Austtia. They showed the same eagerness to distinguish 
themselves under the eye of their leader. The Spanish chivalry were 
sure to be found in the post of dauger. Dearly did they pay for that 
preeminence ; and many a noble house in Spain wept bitter tears whea 
the tidings came of the conquest of Galera. 

Don John himself was so much exasperated, says the chronicler, by 
the thought of the grievous loss which he had sustained througb the ob- 
stinate resistance of the heretics, tbat be resolved to carry at ouce into 
effect his menace of demolisbing the town, so that not one stone should 
be left on another. Every house was accordingly burnt or levelled to 
the ground, which was then strewed with salt, as an accursed spot, on 
which no man was to build thereafter. A royal decree to that effect was 
soon afterwards published : and the village ofstraggiing houses, which 
undefended by a wall, still clusters round the base of the hill, in the 
Gardens occupied by Padilla, is all that now serves to remind the tra- 
veller of the once flourishing and strongly fortified city of Galera. 
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LORD ELGIN AT JEDDO. 


* ¢** As Mr. Ward, who commanded the yacht, (the steam yacht 
to be presented to the Emperor, by Queen Victoria) had been instructed 
to deliver it over, if possible, at Jeddo, it was therefore determined that 
he should proceed at once to that place. Lord Elyia determined by ac- 
companying the yacht to avail bimeelf of the opportunity which would 
thus be presented of gaining access to the capila!, asby these meane ad- 
ditional facilities would doubtless be afforded for cariying out the object 
he had in view. : 

No sooner was it decided that the presentation o’ the yacht should 
take place at Jeddo than the Furious, Retribution, Lee, snd Emperor started 
for Simoda. Heavy gales obliged all four sbips to run in tur sbelier at 
the bay of Nagasaki, and it was not until the morning of the 10th that 
they sighted the lofty volcauic mountain of Fusiyama. Towering like 
Etna to a perfect cove, with au elevation of about 11900 feet above the 
level of the sea, it was first visible at a distance Of upvards of 100 miles 
its beautiful outline defiued sharp and clear, with thefirst gray tints of 
morning. This celebrated mountain, so dear to the Japanese, bas been 
created by him into a household god. Fusiyama is paiuted at the bot- 
tom of the delicate chivua cup from which he sips hie tea; it is repre- 
sented on the lacquer bowl from which he eats his rte. He fans him- 
self with Fusiyama—be hands things to you on Fusiyama. It is on the 
back of his looking-glass, it isembruidered on the skirss of his garmeuts, 
and is the background of every Japauese work of art or imagivation. 
Simoda is a lovely but dangerous harbour. [ts apprent'y shelter-d 
nooks and secluded coves woo you into their embraces, and when the 
south wind blows fiercely you are dashed to atums upon their ribs of 
iron. The earthquake which wrecked the Russian frigate Diana changed 
the surface of the bottom, and there is now no good boldng ground, but 
it is a fairy land to look upon, and in calm weather the pcture of repose 
and eecurity. 

At the head of the bay the American flag flaunts prandly ; for two 
years it has waved in solitary maguificence over the exies who during 
that period bave represented American interests in this remote corner of 
the g Cat off from all communion from their fellow-men, and sa- 
crificing in the interests of civilization aud ihe blessings of 
all social intercourse, their efforts bad at last been croyued,with suc- 
cess, and the Ambassador heard from Mr. Harris that ye bad only re- 
turned a few days trom Jeddu where be bad concluded bis treaty, and 
where Count Putiative, who had proceeded to Japan drect from the 
Galf of Pecheli, was at that momeut negotiatiug. The Dutch Resident 
at Nagasaki, Mr. Douker Curtius, bad also been for some tine engaging in 
negotiating at Jeddo, but bad left befure the iutelligenc: bad arrived 
there of the treaty of Tien-sin, aud had consequently tailec altogether in 
signing avy treaty at all. He was at that time on his mturu journey 
overland to Nagasaki. Had any doubis existed as to the propriety of pro- 
ceeding without delay to negotiate at Jeddo, they were at aice solved by 
this intelligence, for it became iucumbent ou the Ambassalor to lose no 
time io securing for Great Britain chose advantages und privileges which 
other nations either bad acquired or were acquiriug, and it placiog ber 
without delay, in the position of the other European Powen at that time 
represented in Japan. As, uvfurtunately, ail the effurts made at Naga- 
saki to procure » Dutch interpreter bad proved unavailing, an insuper- 
able difficulty seemed to present itself ou ivarving that the only lan- 
fucee in which the Japauese could communicate at Jedi was Dutch. 

bis ubetacle waa, howeser, removed by the friendly act of Mr. Burris, 
who, with great liberality aud courtesy, placed bis own inerpreter, Mr. 
Huesken, at Lord Elgin’s disporal. During the fortnight) stay of the 
squadron at Jeddo the services of this gentleman were in constant re- 











Simoda is about 80 miles from the city of Jeddo, situate at the extreme | Sept. 


market will at some future day exist in these islands for the produce and 
manufactures of the West of sufficient magnitude and importance to se- 
cure for them a high place in the list of Great Britain’s customera— 
Lelter as an Occasional Correspondent London Shanghat, 
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PROSECUTION OF COUNT MONTALEMBERT. 


The treatment which Count Mantalembert is now undergoing at the 
hands of the French Government is not a topic to be lightly passed over 
by English journalism. It is not our habit, nor is it our office, to be in- 
cessantly snarling at the institutions under which a neighbouring and 
friendly nation is content to lie passive ; nor are we disposed to pursue 
with injurious invectives.a foreign Power with which our own Government 
is associated in an intimate alalliance. We are too sensible of the 
responsibility which attaches to the functions of public writers in a free 
country to risk the imputation of rekindling, by an ill-considered phrase, 
extinguished animosities between two peoples divided only by a narrow 
slip of sea, and marching side by side to the great conquests of civiliza- 
tion. Profoundly divergent in all national characteristics, France aud 
Eagland, we are persuaded, are nevertheless destined to advance to- 
gether in the coming time ; and it is because we look beyond the clouds 
of the present to a brighter future that we seek for the sigas of a more 
enduring alliance than an interchange of diplomatic courtesies and Royal 
gree _ It is because we are convinced that no alliance based on 
mutual disrespect and mutual distrust, tempered with undue con- 

ons and unworthy compromises, can last longer than the expedi- 
ency that created it, and because we hold it to be morally impossible 
that the public liberties of France should suffer a perpetual eclipse, 
that we desire to put on record an expression of ardent sympathy with 
the persecuted liberal party in France, and to assure them that all their 
regrets, sufferings, and aspirations awaken an instant echo here, Nihis 
a nobis alienum. When we hear of measures of violence directed against 
a man of blameless life and conduct, whose opinions are essentially mo- 
derate, whose motives cannot but be honourable, and whose principles 
are essentially “ legal,” we have a right, and it is our duty, to inquire 
into the nature of the offence with which he is charged. 

Count Montalembert, it appears from the official announcement in the 
Moniteur, is charged in the first place with an attack against the principle 
of universal suffrage, and against the rights and authority which the Em- 
peror holds from the constitution. Secondly, with an attack against the 
respect due to the laws. Thirdly, with exciting to hatred and contempt 
of the Emperor’s Government. Fourthly and finally, with seeking 
disturb public tranquillity by exciting the contempt or hatred of citizens 
one against the other. 

Now, whatever we may think of the comparative heinousness of the 
first, or even of the third of these charges (in some degree, perbaps, a 
question of locality), we can have no hesitation in pronouncing the secoud 
and the fourth to be nothing less than an official paraphrase for treason 
and rebellion in their most aggravated forms. Any citizen of a civilised 
state proved to be guilty of an attack against the respect to the laws, and 
of wilful incitation to civil war, deserves the severest punishment that 
the law can inflict. We learn however to look upon the indictment, as 
it is framed by the Procureur Imperial, with altered feelings, when we re- 
member that the same terms have been employed and the same articles 
of the same decrees invoked on many former occasions, whether the ao- 
cused was a member of the Marianne, a red-republican terrorist, a com- 
batant of February, a rebel of June, or a simple-minded reader of the 
published works of the prisoner of Hum. Now to place M. de Montalem- 
bert, the sometime Peer of France, the present Academician, the great 
Conservative and Catholic orator of the National and Legislative Assem- 
blies, in the same category with socialist and republican sectaries, is 
equally odiousand absurd. Bui it enables us to measure at a glance the 
situation of public liberty and public spirit in a country where a man 
like M. de Montalembert is classed by the pollce with revolutionary de- 
magogues. 

Let us glance for a moment at the incriminated article itself, published 
as it isin a Review which includes among its dangerous contributors 
men like the Abbé Lacordaire and Count Beugnot ; and what we do find 
on a careful reading of M. de Montalembert’s Report of “ A Debate on 
India in the Eoglish Parliament” which can be strained even by the per- 
verse docility of an Imperial Procureur into an attack against the laws of 





France or provocation to civil war? 

Mentalembert came over to London in May, and, as was nata- 
ral to an old Parliamentary athlete, he attended with zealous and perse- 
vering interest those great Indian debates in the C and the Lords 
which drove Lord Eilenborough from office and almost restored Lord 
Palmerston to power. The debates on Mr. Cardwell’s motion especially 
interested him, and he gives a very lively summary of the priocipal 
speeches, and graphic sketches of the leading speakers. Resolved, more- 
over, to be » Roman while at Rome, he rushed off to Epsom on a Derby 
Day, and watched the unsuccessful running of Tozophilite with almost the 
fervour of a native. The description of the course, and of all its mov- 
ing incidents, is done with a cordial zest and a hearty admiration of our 
Olympian games. Although the writer is certainly not by nature or in- 
clination what in France they are good enough to call a “ sportsman,” 
M. de Montalembert is far more impartial in his criticisms of our public 
men as they appear in Parliament than we can pretend to be ; he is evi- 
dently sincere and unbiassed in ali his appreciations ; he has a go od word 
for Lord Ellenborough and for Lord Palmerston (whose policy he was 
wout to attack so bitterly in the Freach Chambers in days long past), for 
Sir James Graham and for Mr. Gladstone, for Mr. Roebuck aud for Mr, 
Bright, though he points out the faults and deficiencies of each. 

Through the article, which opens with a passage of fine and melan- 
choly irony, he speaks of Eugland with avowed affection ; and yet hia 
affection for a country whose language and literature are as fimiliar to 
him as the language and literature of France, and whose freedom strikes 
him as at once a crushing and a saddening contrast, never blinding the 
conscientious clearness of his judgment. In a gecerous strain of elo- 
quent waruing and reproof, he implores us to rule India justly and tem- 
perately, and not to be over confident in our ancient prowess, or even 
in our * wooden walls,” against enemies near home. He assures us we 
are not loved abroad, and not only are our liberty and stability envied, 
but our selfish and inconsistent policy in Europe is detested. 

Turning to the Legitimist aud Ultramontane jouroals in France, he 
scourges with extreme severity the base ingratitude of men to whose an- 
cestors England gave not only hospitality, but a pension, and recalls 
with loathing and disgust the savage exultation of the Unwers and the 
Gazette de France at the news of our terrible calamities last year, Ever: 
page of this admirable essay, we repeat, is stamped with the writer’s 
enthusiastic regard for England as the home of freedom ; and it is with 
painful astonishment we learn from the Moniteur that a regard for Eug- 
land is considered by the French Government as an attack against the 
laws of France and a provocation to civil war in the Empire.—Daily 
News, Nov. 3. 
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MINISTERIAL VIEW OF THE DIFFICULTY 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

We have reason to know that no application was made by Portugal to 
our government for protection. Portugal, to her credit, adop the 
only mode of action which was worthy of an independent and civilised 
state. When the discussion with France assamed an angry complexion, 
the Portuguese government, mindful of the value of the protocol of 
April 14, 1856, applied to the British government for their good offices 
with France, and the request was immediately met in a spirit friendly to 
both cations, and in unison with that which inspired Lord Clarendon’s 
beneficial proposition, The British government pressed apon France the 
wisdom and justice of mediation, but we regret to say tbat the French 
ministers declined to adopt that course, on the plea that it was » 
point of honour which could not admit of the interference of a third 
party. It was open to the British Minister to follow another course— 
namely, to send the Channel fleet to Lisbon, and to declare that Portu- 
gal should not be compelled to restore the French vessel, whether its de- 
teation were right or wrong ; aud then. if the Donauwerth and Austerlite 
made any resistauce, to reduce them to matchwood. We cannot say 
our contemporary (the Zimes) would have approved of such “ spirited 
conduct,” but this we know, that the Portugese would have prayed to all 
their saints to preserve them from their friends—that our parliament 
would have been sitting to consider the estimates for a war with France, 
and whether the peaceful Bright would not suit this little sober-minded 
nation as Foreign Minister better than the pagnacious Malmesbury. 

We have never concealed our opinion of the moral and political ten- 
dencies of the system introduced by France for negro emigration. Lord 
Malmesbury and his predecessor at the Foreign-office save denounced it 
both diplomatically aod in parliament until they bave run the risk of 
serious differences with the French government. The various organs of 
the press (including our contemporary) have all pointed out the dan- 
gers to which peace is exposed by. what is, in fact, a slave trade in a mo- - 
dified form ; but the public themselves are not cognisant of all the difl- 





culties of the question. 
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should bave reported her proceedings to government, 
by diplomatic means. 


confiscate a ship belonging to another state in a summary 


speaking, we cannot defend the action of the French emigrant 
we think that France may have the law on her side ; poli- 
repeat that a greater error could not be committed than for 
first to refase to adhere to the principles laid down in the 
b was almost the only item in the convention of Paris, of 
her coadjutors in that work might well be proud.— London 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

with reason be expected that we shall this month be able to 
fair readers some decided information on the subject of winter 
and we doubt not that the following particulars will amply sa- 
m. 

respect to materials for walking dresses, thicker and warmer tex- 
now appearing in great varieties. Plaids are very much in fa- 
vour, both in poplin and in woollen fabrics. Satin, taffetas, and velvet 
are ulso much worn. The skirts are still worn very full, and while some 
are made quite pluin, many are seen with two, three or more flounces ; 
and double skirts cannot yet be considered as discarded. One deep 
flounce, with a heading or several very narrow flounces above it, is not 
unfrequently adopted. Both double skirts and flounces are very pretty 
trimmed with flat plaitings, either of the same material or of ribbou, and 
sometimes of taffetas a di t colour from the dress. Bodies of walk- 
ing dresses are frequently quite plain, with the exception of the hand- 
some battons with which they are fastened in front. ues are worn, 
but rounded or pointed bodies are much more in favour. band with a 
square buckle usually accompanies a rounded body. In full dress pointed 
bodies only are allowed. 

We still hear that the jigot sleeve will be worn this winter ; it is quite 
certain that sleeves closed at the wrists, with turned back cuffs, are very 
generally acspees. These cuffs are trimmed variously ; we saw one the 
other day entirely covered by ruches of two colours. This sleeve, how- 
ever, will no doubt be principally seen with dresses of thick woollen ma- 
terial ; while with satins and taifetas, sleeves formed of two or three 
puffs, or pagoda sleeves with jockeys, will be morein favour. The bodies 
also of these dresses are more ornamented, either with passementerie, 
ao ribbon bows, or fringe berthes. Open sleeves are worn very wide 
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Dark colours are of course much worn at this season—green, blue, gro- 
seline, drab, iron gray, and brown; but above all—especially in silk 
dresses—black rgrnee to be in favour. 

Velvets, in wide tiger pattern stripes, in two shades, crossed by nar- 
row satin stripes, are very handsome. We have seen an entirely new and 
elegant ornament for fall dress, consisting of a network of chenille, with 
a bead on each square. This was arranged so as to cover nearly the 
half of the skirt, forming a kind of tunic. It may be made in any colour ; 
for a coloured satin or moire antique dress, it is, perhaps, best in black 
chenille, with jet beads ; with a white dress it is very pretty either in 

blue, pink or green. The berth should match. . 

Evening headdresses are usually made either in the form of a cache- 
peigne or ofadiadem. A pretty one in the former style may be com- 
— of a wreath of pink acacia and rose leaves across the front, fasten- 

g two tufts of tulle placed very backward. Behind should be rose 
leaves with long sprays of acacia, and two long and wide barbes of tulle 
simply hemmed. We much admired one posed of two plaits of blue 
velvet, one across the front, the other backwarder. These were both 
spotted with silver stars, and attached by a silver cord with two tassels, 
one banging lower than the other. 

Flowers are very much worn in the hair, and are always accompanied 
with a great deal of foliage. Pale blue flowers, mixed with silver wheat 
ears, laurel and American flowers, are very fashionable. Rose leaves, 
both for coiffares and trimmings for white ball dresses, are also much in 
favour. The most recherché bridal wreaths are composed entirely of 
+ Orange blossoms; they are made round, slightly advancing in front, 
with two sprays of different lengths behind. 

Bonnets are in general worn larger than they were last year. Feather 
trimmings are very fashionable. Many white bonnets are trimmed with 
coloured velvet. The mixture of white and black is still considered dis- 
tingué. Straw bonnets have lately been trimmed with crimson, green 
ot Napoleon blue velvet. Marigold coloured velvet is extremely becom- 
ing to some complexions, but should be mixed with black. Jon- 
quille colour is also very good, and will be extremely fashionable this 
winter. We have seen a bonnet of this coloured crape trimmed with 
velvet of the same colour. Small curled feathers. Blonde strings, with 
& narrow velvet up the middle.—Heron and coq feathers are much worn 
in legborn and straw bonnets. 

The autumn mantles are high, and mostly made with wide sleeves. 
They are flat on the shoulders, with a wide lace round the pélerine, 
which reaches to the waist. The lower part is set in large plaits, widen- 
ing towards the bottom. The Grand Duchesse is four yards and three- 
eighths round. This elegant cloak should be trimmed with alace haifa 
yard wide, and is certain 7 the most elegant mantle of the season. The 
owen very wide and long, reaching nearly to the bottom of the 
c 





Although the casaques and cloaks will supersede the burnous for visit- 
ing dress, yet they will still continue to be worn; and that which gives 
them their chief value is, that they can be worn at almost any season, and 
can be made of almost any material, as they are equally graceful when 
made of velvet, cloth, silk or muslin. Those made this autumn of plaid 
plush are really elegant and convenient, plush being both light and 
warm. 


Far will be worn during the winter as trimming for dresses as well as 
cloaks.— Le Folle. 
_— 

“A Mioury Seianton m taese Parrs.”—The Right Hon. Edward 
Ellice, writing from Beaubaroois on the 30th August last to some one of 
his constituents in Coventry (England), who publishes the letter in the 
Observer of that ancient city, says :— 

I spent my first fortnight here in a 
overlooking a prosperous village, on 
Lawrence, after tum over the rapids above—another Glenquoich, 
(Mr. Ellice’s seat in the Scottish Higblands,) without the high mountains 
certainly, but to make amends for their absence, without the same abun- 
dance of rain ; and then, you know, I am a mighty Seignior in these 
~~ and my arrival among has been celebrated by Te 
ms 
the 


tty house occupied by the agent, 
large lake formed by the St. 


the le 

in the Catholic Churches, ond olleemes by deputations from all 

11 Tv and Scetch settlers, with their Clergymen heading them; 
and it is a consolatory reflection to an old man about to take his leave 
of the scene, that I inherited this place with some 100 to 150 French fa- 
milies on it, and see it or led with 28,000 settlers of all races 
and creeds, and admitted to be est agricultural district in Canada, 
aod equal to any in the adjoining States. A member of the American 
Congress travelled 81 miles with me in two days, through these settle- 
ments, and acknowledged that he bad seen nowhere better agriculture, 
finer crops, or greater abundance of stock, cattle, sheep, and trading 
horses, Lrick and stone houses, and farm buildings superseding 
everywhere the log huts I recollect 22 years ago, when these had been 
establisbed in the which I recollect, unbroken and untouched, 20 
years before that.—It is true I have little comparative pecuniary inte- 


rest in all this ; the people only pay me wretched dues, which 
are half absorbed expenses of Collection,  eatquaaat, and subscrip- 
tion ; but it bas all been done through my encouagement and 


tance. I still receive trifling dues from nearly 6,000 people.— Montreal 


Mz. Sura O’Baren Por m rue “Tiumes’” Pritony.—Mr. Smith 
O’Grien is an historic character. Hundreds of years hence if a man 


or 
in particular, it will be sufficient to 
name, and the hottest patriot will his head, and levity 
shosting Seckengus semapiostor ef Measep Ge compte slveys ot tama ef 
, the example always 
point of view of the peducto-ad absurdum 
mass movements. Folk tell how he stood up grandly ost 
Commons and was put for a short time in the Speak- 
out the populace of Ireland in rebel array, 
icemen in a cabbage-garden ; 
condemned to be hanged ; but, confident in his 
i peg jef that no Government could commit the cruelty of 
5 sitieutens © pussengs, desled the er of the Queen to 
commute his sentence, upon being ehher banged or let off. 
he was transported, despite his 
by a pity which was less akin to love 
was allowed to return to Ireland and suffered 
unwatched, unnoticed. Perhaps some satirical 
a F aag unborn may hint that his tricks were tolerated by the ruling 
owers for the same reason that the Spartans tolerated the reeling extra- 
vagances of their helote, that drunkenness and insurrection, except in bad 
cases, are best discredited by ridiculous examples ; for who could believe 
in Brutus or Washin , while Mr. Smith O’Brien boasted himself a re- 
bel? The theory will not lack plausibility, but we here declare in ad- 
vance that it is not true. It is under the shadow of a natural, unfeigned, 
profound, national contempt, that this pardoned offender mouths his assur- 
and his opinions are unchanged.— London Times. 


Tae Manxacer anp THE JovrnaLists.—Mr. Ullman, the present ma- 
nager of the Academy of Music, seems to be a person of most unfortunate 
be og Whether this peculiarity extends to all the affairs of life we are 
unable to say, but in his relations with new r critics, he is always 
getting into trouble. He firet distinguished himself here in this linesome 
twelve years ago, by an abortive attempt to dragoon the critic of The Cou- 
rier & Sone into changing his views with regard to a violinist then in 
the hands of the manager ; and a season never passes without some dis- 
Play of the kind. His last exploit is an impertinent, absurd, and we 
make no doubt, an unfounded attack on the proprietor and editors of the 
Courrier des Etats Unis, and especially on Messrs. Masseras and Trobriand, 
with whose criticisms on the performances of M’lle. Piccolomini he bas 
not been satisfied, and whom he accordingly abuses in an advertisement 
in the Te. What is curious about it is that the opinions ex- 
pressed in the criticisms, which provoke this foolish exhibition on the 
part of Mr. Ullman, are substantially the same as those of other respecta- 
ble journals, and the same as are expressed, by intelligent judges among 
the public at large. Possibly, however, the circumstance that they are 
written in French in the Courrier renders them more unpleasant to the 
manager ; or perhaps he thinks an assault on that journal a — me- 
thod of obtaining notoriety and securing success in his business. If this 
is his idea, we think he is as much mistaken as he is if his purpose is sim- 
ply to indulge in that luxury of bullyiag journalists too independent to 
be bribed, for which he has so often exhibited a singular penchant.—JN. 
Y. Tribune, Nov. 19. 
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LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY, 
The Most Elegant Place of Amusement in the City. 
ie ~ ENTERTAINMENTS ARE UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE 
most chaste character, being sustained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
Messrs. J. 8. BROWNE. 


COULDOCK, JEFFERSON 
aOR DE NETT, Waliot ons 
Mrs. BLAKE, * Miss SARA STEVENS 


Miss MINNIE MACARTHY. Madile. LAMOUREUX. 
- and Miss LAURA KEENE. 
ADMISSION—Fifty and Twenty-five Cents. 


N's GARDEN....... Miss Agnes Robertson & Mr. Bourcicault. 








PINE ARTS. 
WINTERHALTER’S CELEBRATED “ FLORINDE,” 
With other fine pictures of Freach Artists, such as ©. L. Muller. Isambert, Compte Calix, 
Lanfant de Metz, Fichel Banme, &c., &c., now on exhibition Admission 2 cents, 
GOUPIL & ©O.. 366 Broadway. 
(M. ENOEDLER, Successor.) 





BRADY'S GALLERIES. 

359 Broadway, N. ¥.,and Pennsyivania Avenue, Washi . D.C. 

HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARE THE MOST 
celebrated and ME 


a 
valuable in this omer. hs of the MBERS OF THE 
SENATE, and HOUSE OF RERESENTATIVES at Washington, and sin af Oe Or THE 
on 


8 ae aoa LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during the last Sessi ingress at 
n 


ington. 
DaGuerr' Mixarores, and Porrrarrs, can be led to any desired and 
finished in On ee Wasen Covours, or in Mezzorint one sie 








Marrrep—On Wednesday the 17th instant, at the church of the Incarna- 
tion, by the Rev. Henry Eglintoun Ly F Mr. Georce Cruicksnans, of 
this City, to Seprma, daughter of Taomas Howsg.i, Esquire, of Broxbourne 
House, Clapham, near London. 








Direp—At Toronto (Canada), on the 11th November inst., Jans Louisa, 
relict of the late George A. Barber, Jun., having survived her husband only one 
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A Week in the Old World. 

It may not be said that the mail of the 6th inst. from Liverpool is as 
flat and characterlese as some of its late predecessors. There are items in 
it which will bear record, and some that invite comment. 

A London journal, not possessed of any political influence, yet some- 
times primed with information otherwise kept back from the public—we 
mean the Morning Advertiser—declares that the recent visit of Lord John 
Rassell to Knowsley had no small significance after all ; and that then 
and there a bargain was struck by which, in the event of Lord Derby’s fits 
of gout becoming iaconveniently frequent, he is to retire from office and 
do his best to bequeath his mantle to Lord John. In this arrange- 
ment, the main object of which is the exclusion of Viscount Pal- 
merston, Lord Stanley is said to participate ; and with his name is 
coupled that of the inevitable Sir James Graham. There are rea- 
sons which bring such a party combination within the range “of 
possibilities, though it may be prematnre to discuss them. It is how- 
ever somewhat singular to find Mr. Gladstone paving his way as it were 
for a return to office, by accepting a special mission. He is about to 
proceed to the Ionian Islands invested with the dignity of Lord High 
Commissioner Extraordinary, with a view to enquiring into the dissatis- 
faction which undoubtedly prevails there, and to stifling the many local 
intrigues brought to bear against the British protectorate. Mr. Glad- 
stone is well fitted for the performance of so delicate a duty, being a 
linguist, and having made the peculiar races who tenant the shores and 
islands of the Mediterranean, and their political requirements, a study. 
His absence is not expected to be a long one. He takes with him, as Se- 
cretary, the Hon. Arthur Gordon, a son of Lord Aberdeen. 

If the Ethiop cannot change his skin or the leopard his spots, neither 
does it seem possible for a genuine Irish politician to see things as they 
really are. Mr. Smith O’Brien is again playing his grand and fantastic 
airs before the British public. They have not the smallest imaginable 
influence upon the destinies of his country, and they make him again 
the butt for universal ridicule. He failed once egregiously, and ought 
to be modest ; he was treated leniently, and ought to be grateful ; but 
he and such as he return to their folly, and profit by no one’s experi- 
ence, even their own. Mr. O’Brien is scarcely worth the powder and 
shot of a paragraph ; and his vagaries only tempt us to notice him, that 
we may draw the reader’s attention to an exquisite and well-deserved 
castigation, administered to him by the London Times, which may be 
found among our items. 

And this reminds us by the way of one of Mr. O’Brien’s countrymen, 





to whom we lately tendered a welcome, on occasion of his retiring from 


unprofitable fillibusterism and devoting his fine talents to setting forth 
the physical capabilities of Central America. We expressed the hope 
that he would keep his picturesque fand pictorial descriptions of Costa 
Rica free from the rubbish of platforms and Tammany Halls. But 
the old disorder must be ineradicable. Imagine how deeply ingrained it 
is, when Mr. Thomas Francis Meagher can stand up before a New 
York audience, and anticipate a period for the above named land of 
promise, when Democracy shall bring mankind to “ a purer happiaeas, a 
statelier attitude, and a brighter aspect ’’!! 

Bat this is a digression. Let us return to what more immediately con- 
cerns us, and note that the North of England ship-owners, feeling the 
same shoe pinch that pinches men of the same calling here—the reaction, 
that is, from over production and temporary demand as war transports 
—are getting up statements of grievances, and bringing the Thunderer 
of journalism about their ears. It is too late in the day, says the oracle, 
to question the policy of Free Trade ; and as Protection is not wanted 
just now as a party cry, the suffering ship-owners are not likely to ob- 
tain much practical sympatby. 

The question of Parliamentary Reform is something of a stumbling- 
block for us, who are compelled to a perpetual process of condensation ; 
but in reality we think it occupies a more prominent position in the 
press than it does in the popular eye or mind. It may indeed, in the 
course of a couple of months, become the stalking-horse of the House of 
Commons, albeit there are not twenty-five members thereof who expect 
that any particular benefit will result from any extension of the fran- 
chiee, or any new apportionment of representation. Nevertheless what 
is right in itself comes about, sooner or later, in the old country ; and 
there are anomalies in our representative system that are obviously 
doomed. The curious part of it for us at a distance, will be to watch the 
manceuvres of politicians who have to face the unpalatable topic. 
Mr. Bright’s. name is of course in many mouths, and he is 
named as specific god-father of the Liberals’ Bill; but what 
competitors he may have, and what aid or what opposition 
he may encounter, depends much upon the actuality of those 
ministerial changes to which we have already adverted. Under any cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Bright is now pretty well understood personally—he is 
as impracticable and inconsistent, as he is vigorous and adroit. And 
with reference to him and to the whole subject of popular progress, as it 
is called, we may as well take this opportunity of correcting a false im- 
pression that prevails among some of ovr American contemporaries. No 
sooner is an old abuse swept away or an innovation adopted, than they 
throw up their hats and write enthusiastically about an assimilation to 
their system. Never was a greater mistake than this prattle of British 
verging towards Democracy. There is less prospect of any radical 
change, far less prospect, now than there was half a century ago, when 
there seemed to be hardly a choice between revolution and acquiescence 
in misrule. Times have changed wonderfully. The aim of to-day is not 
to pull down, but to correct, improve, modify, adorn. The model Repub? 
lic stands before Great Britain—whatever Mr. Brigh: and bis imitators 
may eay—a beacon, not an example. 

Bombay letters and papers to the 10th ult. throw little new light on 
the state of our Indian Empire. The great, and it is to be hoped final, 
campaign had not commenced ; but Lord Clyde was on his way from 
Allahabad to Lucknow, perfecting some of his combinations as he passed 
along. Brilliant successes, gained here and there by small detachments 
of our hard-workiog army, either flying or detached, still keep up our pres- 
tige ; though there is no denying that despair has lent energy and acti- 
vity to the disorganised but unyielding rebels. If Nena Sahib has for a 
time disappeared from the scene, his place is supplied by Tantia Topee, 
an astute and persevering Prince. He figures largely in the despatches 
lately received from Central India, always defeated, always in retreat, 
but having as many lives as a cat, and a supply of adherents inexhausti- 
ble if not numerous. 





Lord Elgin at Jeddo, 

The scantiness or dullness of intelligecce from Hindostan has given op- 
portunity for a consideration of Lord Elgin’s advance to the heart of the 
Japanese Empire. This event has been fully described by very able pen- 
men in the service of the leading London journals, and has been dilated 
upon in all quarters with epirit and at length. From the most graphic 
narrator we borrow (elsewhere) a glance at acity well-nigh unknown 
heretofore—a city whose population rivals, if it does not surpass, that of 
London itself, but which afnost distances the civilized capitals of the 
world in apparent order and cleanliness. How staggering, too, the con- 
trast beween the sluggishness and mulishness of the Chinese, whom we 
have been hammerirg at more or less for a century past, and the prompt- 
ness of these ultrarigid exclusives to receive, and adopt as their own, 
what their sagacity comprehends and their common-sense approves! 
Perhaps the pictureis too highly coloured ; but it is fraught with no- 
velty and food for thought. Albert Smith has missed it; the Flowery 
Kicgdom is fast becoming a drug. Japan ware will be the order of the 
day. 

Lord Elgin’s imprmmpta move from the Peiho River to the neighbour- 
hood of Jeddo has teen already designated as a great diplomatic suc- 
cess. But the caus: of priority in American success in the same quarter 
has only now becone known. The American Commodore, it seems, with 
commendable zeal ind undeniable tact, carried up to Japan the news of 
the Anglo-French ¢oings with Pekin, and so enabled Mr. Harris, the 
U. S. Consul Genrral resident at Simoda, to negotiate a new Treaty, 
under the echo of borrowed thunder. We make no complaint on this 
score, and have m inclination to take part in the bickerings of the 
London Times on tais move, and on Mr. Reed’s whole course in the Chi- 
nese waters. There is a rivalry in diplomatic arts, as in feats of arms; 
and ifany one be distanced, it is of no use to make wry faces about it. At 
least it is certainthat Lord Elgin was greatly indebted to the courtesy 
and liberality of Mr. Harris for the result of his own movements. We 
are glad to reconl this instance of good will, s0 much at variance with 
the jealousy to often displayed; and turn therefore with a better 
grace to the one striking particular in which we may boast our 
“triumph,” for that is the word now in vogue, whether one 
speaks of the gaining a great battle, the negotiating an import- 
ant treaty, or the driving a stage-coach some hundreds of miles 
over an unfrequented and difficult country. Our triumph then 
was won by Captain Sherard Osborn, ©. B., commanding her 
Majesty’s stean-frigate Furious, of 16 guns, who had earned his 
laurels some yrars ago in the loneliness of the Arctic seas, but who 
on a certain day in September last, and in the eyes of swarming my- 
riads, accomplished a critical operation in bold and seamanlike style. 
It may be remenbered that in Commodore Perry’s memorable expedition 
to Japan, the United States squadron cast anchor in Kanagawa Bay, 
some fifteen mies below the Imperial city, being dissuaded from an at- 
tempt to find o force a nearer approach by the earnest objurgations of 
the Japanese oficials. The same remonstrances were addressed to our own 
countrymen or this occasion ; but the Captain was not tobedenied. He 
put on the stem, and trusting to his instincts, and with his lead kept go- 
ing, ran through the probibited paseage, and brought up within easy can- 
non shot of theforts that defend Jeddo, and in full sight of that gigantic 
city. The waythus opened, the other ships followed, and Lord Elgin was 





lodged in the mysterious place, as is all duly described in another 
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¢eolamn. Thus the Anglo-French expedition was the immediate cause of 
Mr. Harris’s success, for he had been vainly striving at Jeddo, for six 
months, to improve upon the terms of the existing treaty with the U. S. ; 
and that able representative of his country repaid the obligation by lend- 
ing all assistance in his power to those who came after him in point of 
time, but preceded him in opportune prestige. May the commercial re- 
sults of all this negotiation prove as valuable, as is the addition now 
made to ethnology and other sciences!—Of Russia we have not spoken 
in this affair; but her Minister, Count Putiatine, has not been slow to 
avail himself Of the opening effected. In view of the vast development 
of the trade of Russia on the North Pacific coast, perhaps she is after all 
the most interested of the parties concerned. 
Viscount Bury in Canada; the Province. 

Lord Bury has spoken out, and disclosed the objects of hia present 
visit to a country with which his former residence and his domestic rela- 
tions have in a measure identified him, and wherewith he has recently 
become additionally linked through the medium of his position as a le- 
gislator and his ehare in material enterprises. The occasion was a pub- 
lic banquet offered him, on Saturday last, at Toronto, by a gathering of 
good men and true irrespective of their parties or creeds. One hundred 
and twenty of the leading citizens greeted the young nobleman, launched 
forth on the difficult path of political life, with a certainty of making 
himself useful and a very fair promise of making himself distinguished. 
So much had been said touching his mission, that an explanatory address 
on the subject was anticipated with considerable curiosity. 

Having expressed our entire disbelief in tae investiture of Lord Bury 
with any diplomatic or official functions, we are not surprised to find that 
his Lordship disclaims in the plainest of terms any such erroneous im - 
pression ; avowing at the same time his willingness and his intention, 
either in or out of Parliament, to give to the ministry such views on the 
subject of Federation as he may pick up during his tour. He does not 
however betray any leaning of his own, for or against the project—The 
Galway and Newfoundland line of steamers, and the Halifax and Quebec 
communication by railway, are the main objects that occupy his attention. 
Something vague also is there in the way of allusion to the still grander 
scheme of uniting the Atlantic and the Pacific by an iron British Ameri- 
ean link, though it must be owned that this is the staple of all after-din 
ner addresses for the moment, with which no one who courts popularity 
oan afford altogether to dispense. But as a convivial and complimentary 
festival was not a fitting occasion for opening a portfolio of plans, Lord 
Bary of course did not make known to his hearers the manner in which, 
on either project, he purposed operating upon the Canadian Treasury. 
His modes of action may be left to develop themselves. 

On one point Lord Bury was direct. He repudiated the notion of a 
Colonial representation in the House of Commons as impracticable ; but 
broached the idea of a Life-Peerage, to be conferred by the Crown from 
time to time, upon picked men, who had done the Province,or their fel- 
low-creatures, good service. This scheme would be tantamount to hav- 
ing a certain number of representatives, and would at least provide a 
rallying-point for Colonists cast adrift in the great maelstrom of London 
public life. Our Canadian contemporaries have not taken up the sug- 
gestion. Possibly they are brooding over it ; and, like most other pro- 
positions, it has its good and its bad side. 

We have passed over without notice of late several topics, that a more 
ready and less occupied pen might have seized upon with avidity. 
There was the great Montreal Dinner, for instance, to Mr. George Brown, 
whose position as undoubted leader of her Majesty’s Opposition demanded 
such mark of respect at our hands. But the weeks have been slipping 
away, and we cannot detect any especial change in the present or the 
fature of the Province, brought about by that imposing demonstration. 
—We might have gleaned diligently from the London papers every scrap 
of information as to the when and the where the three Canadian Minis- 
ters in England had been presented to the Queen, or had been closetted 
with Sir Bulwer Lytton. Herein too we have been remiss; but our 
latest Canadian journals give no trustworthy clue to the issue of all 
the negotiations and interviews that have been had and held.—We 
might have taken up the NV. Y. Herald’s mare’snest about a scheme afoot 
for republicanising the Provinces, and uniting them with the Northern 
States of this Union; but in this last case we may plead the excuse 
of having some respect for the intelligence of our readers.—We might 
speculate upon certain reports afloat of changes is the Canadian Cabi- 
net ; bnt we cannot believe that, if there be truth in them, they will take 
place ere the return of the absent Members which must be impending at 
the moment.—Finally, we might have touched upon many topics whereon 
we have been silent, but have not done so because our friends across the 
border understand their own affairs perfectly well, and we have seen 
nothing therein of late, that claimed to be laid prominently before our 
American subscribers. 


The American Parag@ay Expedition on its Way. 

The usual uncertainty which marks everything, in these days of un- 
numbered reporters and telegraphic despatches, exists in reference to the 
reception that awaits the United States expedition sent out to negotiate 
or fight with President Lopez, of Paraguay. Come the latest tidings di- 
rect from South America, roundabout through the English mails, or 
mixed up with the political gossip cf Washington, there is no sifting them 
with satisfactory result. Obstruction of the Paraguay river by booms 
and chains and sunken vessels is spoken of in one breath, and deemed 
improbable in the next. Members of the Cabinet are reported as pro- 
nouncing the scheme of over-awing Lopez in his own quarters impracticable, 
with the means provided ; and an irreverent local neighbour of ours sug- 
geste, what we heartily trust is not true, that the two powers, the offend- 
er and the offended, the huge and the tiny Republic, are engaged in an 
undignified game of brag. 

Meanwhile we are glad to find—in strong contrast to the late reception 
of H.M.S. Valorous in this port—that the U. S. vessels are recipients of 
unrestrained hospitality at the harbors where casualties or convenience in- 
duce or compel their visits. The fine frigate Sabine, much maltreated in 
@ hurricane, was towed into St. George’s, Bermuda, by a government 
tug, sent out expressly to bring her in; and we need scarcely add that 
the supplies of the Dock Yard have been freely put at her disposal.—At 
Barbadoes, the U. 8. steamer Fulion, another of the expeditionary squad- 
ron, has touched and remained some days, and civilities of all sorts have 
been showered upon the officers on board. They have been specially en- 
tertained by Governor Hincks, and by the Mess of her Majesty’s Forty- 
Ninth Regiment. But this is, after all, the natural course of things be- 
tween those who serve the two countries respectively, when spontaneous 
action is not checked by some political or local influence, base in motive 
and contemptible in pr@tice. 


An Old Traveller’s Last Journey. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer is dead. Her adventurous spirit took its departure 
for the unknown world, on the 27th ult., she being then, in the 62d year 
of her age, a resident of Vienna, where physical prostration—superin- 
duced by hardships and exposure whilst on an arduous journey through 
the Island of Madagascar—had long kept her a prisoner against her will. 
You will mies her name when a mail arrives from further Ind or some 
remote corner of the world untrodden by the great mass of tourists, and 





unmapped by Murray’s Hand-Books. We have no room to-day for even an 
outline of her comings and goings and journeyings to and fro. But 
would you know whither she went? Take some good atlas ; trace out 
a hundred thousand miles or so on any Continents or Islands of the 
globe ; the chances are ten {to one in your favour, that you will have 
a transcript of her exact route. , 


yauste. 

Matinées are pleasant institutions, it being a loveable feature in their organi- 
sation, that they demand less than any other entertainment, the attention of 
the audience. This was at least their speciality at one time. Mr. Ullman seems 
now disposed to impose labours on the frequenters ofthe Matinées, to bring 
them to the awful necessity of thinking about what they hear. On Saturday 
last, for instance, an operetta by Paesiello was produced for the first time, and 
Made. Laborde—a singer of repute—made her debut as the unhappy Druidess 
in Norma. This was work. ; 

“ La Serva Padrona” is one of a numerous brood of interludes that gave de- 
light to the big-wigs of olden time. It has the smallest possible amount of plot, 
and hangs together solely by virtue of the music. Paesiello in his day was 
esteemed the most sparkling and brilliant of composers. He wrote in every pos- 
pgssible style, and was singularly happy because curiously simple and unaffected 
Eighty orninety years have materially changed the character of his music. It is 
no longer giddy and intoxicating ; it is deficient in melody—the active principle of 
musical life, and redolent of that nonsensical chattering which the old mas- 
ters seem to regard as the perfection of fluent music, and which reduces buffo 
singing to systematic tarture. As a curiosity, it is pleasant to know that 
the work was written so long ago; that in some wonderful way Rossini derived 
a good many ideas from this, and other pieces, by the same composer ; that the 
“ Barber of Seville,” ‘‘ Semiramide,” and other well known works were first 
written by Paesiello, and e! popularity until the Swan of Pesaro Bourci- 
caulted them, and made them twice as popular. It is very pleasant to know all 
these things, but#it may be affirmed as a fact that night caps and Paesiello have 
gone out of date—both having been very comfortable and very serviceable in 
their day. 

The real merit of the operetta is to be found in the fact that it affords Mile. Pic- 
colomini an opportunity to assame a character which, unlovable as it may seem in 
the abstract, is immensely bewitching in the detail. Serpina is unmistakably a 
scold, an embodiment of the supreme pertinacity of the sex, when it wants some- 
thing. Her requirements are modest. She is a housemaid, and desires to be mistress. 
A weak creature of a bachelor falls a natural prey to the dear girl’s ambition. 
He makes a sickly effort to disenthrall himself, but a toss of Serpina's pretty 
head rivets his chains with tenfold force. At length the poor fool becomes actu 
ally,proud of his bondage, and growsjealous of a sham lover, who is brought into the 
plot for some inscrutable reason. We regard the conduct of Bachelor as imbecile 
even for a buffo, and leave him unhesitatingly to the contempt which he excites. 

It may not be generally known that positive genius is required to compound the 
precise dose of acid and honey which an experienced vixen administers to her pa- 
tient—yet it isa fact. An undue preponderance of either ingredient would de- 
stroy the effect aimed at ; too much acid, and the loose furniture of the apart- 
ment would be in danger ; too much sugar, and the tight rein of government 
would slip from the female hand. There are women of immense genius in the 
world who are so admirably gifted in this respect, that in spite of every marked 
characteristic of a scold they are eminently fascinating and agreeable. Piccolomi. 
ni’s Serpina is an illustration of thistype. Right or wrong she gains her point, 
sometimes coarsely at the’points of her fingers, but generally with piquante di- 
plomacy and pretty grace. She is aperfectly wide-awake little housemaid, and 
her triamph over a fussing old bachelor is as natural as any thing can be. The 
musical requirements of the réle are not very great ; they are attended to with 
decided skill. The weeping duet was admirably given, and also the duet from 
Auber’s “ Macon” (with Madame Seidenburg). A Waltz by Signor Muzio took 
the place of the old finale. As a composition, this essay is probably no indica- 
tion of what our new conductor can do. We should be sorry to think that any 
effort had been expended on a work so trivial. Piccolomini sang it nearly all. 

Made. Laborde already belongs to the musical history of America. Ten years 
ago when that comfortable establishment, the Astor Place Opera-House, was in 
the height of its failure, she made a success. The blonde Truffi, beautiful but 
capricious, had refused to sing in the Opera “ Norma ”—that is to say, she was 
indisposed and had a certificate from her doctor announcing the fact. In 
this emergency Made. Laborde came to the rescue of the management. She 
sang the music of the priestess, was immensely applauded, and instantly cured 
the bronchial difficulty under which Truffi was labouring. Ten years have 
passed since that eventful epoch, and music is perhaps in a more healthy condi- 
tion than it has ever been before. The occasion for a triumph of the kind for- 
merly achieved by Made. Laborde no longer exists. It is an age since we had a 
sick prima donna. The admirable La Grange set an example of proud robus- 
tiousness which every one has been happy to imitate. 

Made. Laborde’s voice is somewhat thinner than what it used to be, but the 
quality is as fine as ever, and remains wonderfully fresh when we remember how 
much it has been used. Her speciality in art is brilliancy of execution, and in 
this she is certainly supreme, rivalling in some particulars the best moments of 
Made. La Grange. But the lady is deficient in exact intonation, even in scale 
passages where usually the key looks after itself. This is a sad draw- 
back, and to a sensitive ear mars the effect of what else is wonderful and 
good. Sofar, Madame Laborde has been heard to the best advantage in 
the “ Barbiere.” Rossini’s sparkling music suits her voice excellently 
and a number of introduced pieces show off its training in first rate style. 
If Madame were a little more lively it would, perhaps, add to the performance ; 
but it is not as a dramatic artist that the lady merits fame, and it is useless ask- 
ing for a combination of qualities that has never existed. Made. Laborde is an 
acceptable addition to Mr. Ullman’s company, and will be found useful alike in 
the Concert room and at the Matinées. 

Signor Maggiorochi, a new buffo from Her Majesty’s theatre, London, made a 
successful débit in Paesie'lo’s little work. He appears to be a well informed 
artist, and understands the onerous duties of bein funny. Signor Lorini, the 
tenor, improves rapidly on the public. He is, by far, the best tenor now at the 
Academy of Music. 

Oar readers must not forget that to-night (Saturday) we are to have the first 
Philharmonic Concert of this season—this year at Niblo’s Garden, owing to the 
inflexibility of Mr. Ullman. The programme is a fine one. 
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It is reported of Mr. Jeff (the President, not the player), that he used to 
wish for an ocean of fire to roll between the New World and the Old. This 
fantastical longing came to the birth in him, probably, if indeed he ever felt it, 
some time after his last visit to France, and when he had definitely given up the 
hope of any more petits soupers in those charming cafés of the Palais Royal, 
in which the ancien régime so far excelled our own times, and which no man 
was better fitted to enjoy than the sage of Monticello. Perhaps after all, the 
wild notion has been fathered upon a man who never conceived it at all—for no- 
thing is more easy than to assert that anything may be found in the pages of a 
writer whose correspondence alone makes up half a library of octavos. And I 
dare say theinhospitable prayer belongs to some mandarin of Know-Nothingism 
who felt the need of an authority to support his exclusive theories. Your party, 
leaders are very Vivian Greys for fabricating pat quotations. Be this as it may, 
I can imagine nothing more unpatriotic than such an invocation. We Ameri- 
cans, like our English sires, are never half so fond of home as when we have left 
it a thousand leagues behind us, and never taste its better qualities, with utter 
relish till we have been plied with foreign flavours for a twelvemonth. 
If the Atlantic were suddenly to take fire and fiame up, consuming Cunarders, 
Hamburgers, Bremers, and all other steamers, ships, brigs and schooners upon 
its surface in one chaos of conflagration, I doubt whether anything short of the 
caving in of the Alleghanies could prevent our people from swarming off in 
thousands over the Pacific to Japan in searck of those ingenuous bathing-tubs and 
that Paradisiacal Arcadianism, which the correspondent of the London Times 
has just discovered to exist and flourish in that island realm, the Britain of the 
Asiatic seas. We should ull come back again, of course, convinced that Japan 
polish was after all no better than a flimsy lacquer, that clean streets, kept well 














in order by two-sworded officials were not to be compared to dusty Broadway, 








paraded by policemen—I beg their pardon, by police-gentlemen—of elegant lei- 
sare, and that his Imperial Majesty the Tycoon was a scurvy rogue by the side 
of Mayor Wood. And all this enjoyment, instraction and patriotic stereo- 
typing, as it were, of our national satisfaction, we can now make our own by & 
shorter and cheaper and less exhausting voyage across the paltry three thoa- 
sand miles of sea which divide us from England and Europe. Clearly the fiery 
transmutation is not to be desired. ‘“ Semel insanivimus omnes,” wrote Mr. Jo- 
hannes Baptista Mantuanas, “ every man at one time or another mast make a 
fool of himself,” and if Mr. Jefferson prayed for flame as Ajax did for light, he 
was like Ajax mad, but with less method in his madness. 

If, for instance, I had found myself obliged six months ago, to choose between 
staying at home and going to Canton or Jeddo, I should certainly never have 
quitted this pleasant island of Manhattan. And had I not quitted this pleasant 
island of Manhattan, I should have been abusing and reviling it to-day, lixe all 
the rest of my fellow-countrymen who have remained here during Staten Island 
wars, Crystal Palace burnings, Telegraphic Cable celebrations, and ail the other 
festivities of the season just passed away. Now on the contrary, I find myself 
disposed to jubilations and congratulations that would occupy too much space 
in these valuable columns, were I to utter bat the half of them in words. I 
should have forgotten, had I not taken a summer’s course of the London theatres 
how doggedly our British ceusins refuse to see with our eyes, and how brilliantly 
we outshine them in all the material featares of theatrical comfort and show. 
And I certainly should never have learned that Wallack’s Toeatre is the best in 
the world, and the pieces there produced the only really original and clever 
pieces that adorn the modern stage. For this bit ‘of informatiba I picked up in 
the railway train between Paris and Calais, and in this wise. We were two in 
one carriage, and of one sex. Of course, therefore, we could only entertain each 
other by smoking which the railway law forbids, and reading, which the railway 
law ought to forbid in a country like France, where everybody is taken such 
good care of by the Government that the police have orders to arrest any man 
who buttons his coat too tightly, or goes without goloshes in wet weather. 
And the book that I amused my companion by reading to myself, was a work 
on America, just issued by M. Oscar Commettant, who had been honouring us, 
as therein appeared, with a three years’ stay among us. “I wish,” says M. 
Commettant, (and he is a journalist, I find, and for aught I know a critic), “I 
wish the managers of our Parisian theatres would go to New York and take a 
lesson or two at that charming theatre of Wallack, which is the best I know. 
There, instead of the flat, stale repetitions with which they fatigue us nightly, 
they will find the most delightful sketches of American manners, life and charac- 
ter, racy, true, fresh, written with point and acted with spirit.” I tossed the 
book over, opened at this passage, to my British companion, and carelessly asked 
him to make a note of the same for the benefit of his captious countrymen. 
“ Perbaps,” I added, “ you will one day begin to learn that you may borrow 
from us with as much advantage as from the French.” I might have suggested 
that the education of the Londoners in this respect is already beginning. For 
Mr. Falconer has been keeping open his theatre in the Strand during the whole 
season of 1858, with a play of his own entitled ‘ Extremes, or Men of the Day,” 
original'y written by a gentleman of Baltimore, whose name I cannot at this 
moment recal, and even now acting, I believe, on the Philadelphia stage. 

I mast however own that in the recesses of my own soul I envied M. Com 
mettant his experience in my own country. My mind reverted to the many ée- 
lightful evenings I had sp2nt at Wallack’s in search of American “ manners, 
life, and character,” but I could fix on nothing in the way of drama or play 
thet quite answered the enthusiastic description of our generous French visitor, 
excepting Mr. Brougham’s “ Pocahontas.” I dare say M. Oscar Commettant 
believed the Council of Chiefs assembled upon the stage by that vivacious an- 
thor, to represent accurately and precisely, the Congress of the United States 
at Washington, and that he has carried home a photograph of Miss Georgiana 
Hodson in the character of Pocahontas as a typical portrait of the Fifth Avenue 
belle on her way to a ball. 

It was with expectations more than usually keen, however, that I entered the 
house of which I had been so agreeably reminded in a far-off country, on Tuesday 
evening of this week, to witness one of those plays of ‘‘ American life, manners, 
and character,” which M. Commetant commends to the study of Parisian ma- 
nagers. The title, to be sure, inscribed on the bills of the evening, smacked 
almost as migch of Cockaigne as of Hoboken or Flat Bush. “Going to the Bad” 
is one of those mysterious phrases under which London sympathy veils the mis- 
fortunes or the crimes of its dearest friends. Men who are merely ruined, are 
described as “ coming to grief ;” men who ruin themselves are the wretches 
who “ go to the bad.” The results of the two processes are frequently identi- 
cal—but of the two the operation of“ going to the bad” is decidedly the least 
agonizing, Neither operations being altogether unknown in New York, and the 
crisis of 1857 having largely swelled the number of pilgrims to the bad as well 
as of travellers to grief, I thought it not unlikely that I was to witness a domes- 
tic drama of Cis-Atlantic parentage, notwithstanding the fact that I had seen, 
during the Summer, at the London Olympic, a play bearfhg just the same 
name, and purporting to be from the pen of Mr. Tom Taylor. Fancy my enr- 
prise on finding that after all our “ Going to the Bad” is not our own—bat John 
Bull’s! Luckily M. Commetant was not present to be undeceived—and 
I must take the play as I found it. Asa play I think we may leave it unclaimed. 
The conception is clever, as Mr. Taylor’s conceptions always are—the plot a lit- 
tle vague and not a little strained—the characters left to be made or marred by 
the players. As put onthe stage by Mr. Wallack much that was superfluous and 
stagy in the London piece has been judiciously omitted. There is a ball in the 
course of the Comedy, at which the characters escape from their several dilem- 
mas and make their way clearly out to the inevitable d. t—and this ball, 
which is an extremely effective scene at Wallack’s, was killed at the London 
Olympic by a preposterous piece of the ‘“ real pump and two real tubs” style of 
dramatic photography. You had the house-front in Grosvenor Square before you 
—the flunkies at the door—the link boys shouting as the guests come up—all the 
paraphernalia in short, of what was once the “ parade of a ball” in London. All this 
Wallack has spared us. I could wish that his revising care and taste might 
have been extended also over the réle of the Diabolus ex machiné or distarbin, 
fiend of the piece. Major Steele, (Mr. Dyott) is as poor a scrap of anti 
stage frippery as was ever picked up in a dilapidated provincial wardrobe. He 
is an East india Major who talks tigers, bullets, duels, and Mulligatawney as the 
doyen himself of the Oriental Club would never dare talk them—as no human 
being probably ever did talk them since the days of the seitlement of Fort Wil- 
liam. Unnatural enough in the play, he does not improve iu the playing, and 
achieves ——. but the complete extinction of a most painstaking and praise- 
worthy actor. Not much more can be said for the réle essigned to Mrs. Hoey, 
which in any hands but hers would be age | insipid. She gives it as 
much passion and movement as it will bear, and contrives to make out 
of it one striking scene, in the first interview between herself and the 
hero, Mr. Potis, after that gentleman has madly resolved to “ go to the 
bad,” insult his best friends, break all the commandments, and “ make a night 
of it,” for all the rest of his natural or unnatural life. Mr. Potts is really 
play. In London, this character was given to Mr. Robson, for whom indeed it 
was written. Here it is filled by Mr. Brougham, who in trying to master it has 
recovered some of the most exquisite touches of his genius, as a humourous 
actor, too long overlaid by his devotion to pure burlesque. No two men can be 
more unlike than Mr. Brougham and Mr. Robson. Natare has made the one geni- 
al,the other grotesque, alike in the spirit and the flesh. Robson’s immense 
head, fantastically outlined face, delicate limbs, and almost childlike body, make 
up the background of Rembrandtesque power, on which he throws in the 
weird and wayward lights of his keen intense intelligence. For such 
a roleas that of Triboule:, in Victor Hugo’s play of “ Le Roi s’amuse,” 
a role alternately terrible and ridiculous, Robson was, as it were, ly 
created. In a part of pure comedy, or pure tragedy, he invariably over or un- 
der acts himself. The only absolutely comical play in which I have seen him to 
full advantage is the farce of *« Boots at the Swan,” which becomes a new thin; 
in his conception of it. His Mr. Potts, in‘ Going to the Bad,” is inferior, 
think, to Mr. Brougham’s representation of the character. If Potts is not meant 
to be both weak and absurd, atfer a modern and by no means tragic fashion, he 
should never have been named Peter Potts, In dealing with him, Robson con- 
stantly oversteps the line of commonplace absurdity which Mr. Brougham keeps 
with admirable felicity. “Tipsy scenes” are proverbially perilous. The tem; 
tations which they offer to coarse, broad, inartistic painting are almost 
ble. And among the few really effective representations of this sort which I 
now recall—so few that we may number them on one hand—I must give the 
first place to Mr. Brougham’s tipsyfication in “‘ Going to the Bad.” It is as near], 
faultless as may be, the tipsyficution of a man, who though more than 
a Bi ltogether a gentl ,and upon whose darkened sense the 
proprieties of life glimmer faintly still, when all the world and its orainary rela- 
tions are become a whirl in his brain. If Mr. Brougham will but end to 
bring out more forci'ly the revulsion of feeling and the sudden rush of convie- 
tions by which Potts is sobered, when at last he looks his coming duel sy be 
the face. he will make this part one of his most noteworthy triumphs. 1| have 
said that Potts was the play. This is not absolutely correct, for the part as 
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might easily pave beeu mauve to be, aflurds scope for much acting, und is 
not thrown’ away upon an ector 20 good as Mr. Lester. paints the hard 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


in the least surprised that the first legal proceedin, inst 
Islanders, who burnt the Quarantine establishment b bave 
that the same fate has attended the indictment of ex-Mayor 
others for violating their official duties. There is sure to be 
, if little justice——The Toronto Adas,a young Ministerial 
merged into the venerable and estimable ist, which will 
bear the double name. The Montreal Argus is discontinued. 
~—Colonel and Major Burns, sons of the t, and Mr. Samuel Lover, 
vali Giang the invitation of the Committee of the approaching festi- 


itiets 
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asgow.—Late accounts from Fraser River describe consider- 
suffering and destitution among the gold-hunters, The metal, there 
is reason to believe, is very abundant, notwithstanding the San Francisco 
pene aly humbug ;”’ but the difficulties in getting at it are very great. 
~The U.S. steamer Niagara arrived at. St. Vincent’s, Oct. 22, en route for 
via, with her cargo of rescued negroes. Fifty-seven, of the two 
red and seventy-one taken on board, bad already died.——The Duc 
Malakoff has hoisted a large Tricolour over his residence at Albert 
Hyde Park. This is an innovation, of which only a parvenue could 
be guilty; but as there is no law by which it could be prevented, no no- 
tice is taken of it——On the 19th ult. the Sultan, accompanied 
by: his Minister of Marine, honoured the American frigate Wa- 
bash with a visit——A Canada paper mentions the importation of 
8 nice little contrivance for looping up the dress over the Balmoral, 
called “ my lady’s page.” It is composed of elastic silk cord, with a jet 
hook, and admirably serves its purpose, relieving the wearer from all 
necessities of adjusting her skirts, or securing them from contact with 
the dirt and débris of the street.——What is called a lucky hit has been 
made by the Paying Teller in the Bank of New-Orleans. He held the 
ticket which has just drawn the $100,000 prize in the Havana Lottery. 
Tet it seems to us that a Bank officer is one of the last persons who 
should gamble in this way.—A disease, termed malignant erysipelas, 
is now said to be dangerously prevalent at Albany.— Valuable gold 
discoveries are said to have been made in the Province of San Luis, Bue- 
nos Ayresa——A wholesale poisoning at Bradford, by the accidental ad- 
mixing of arsenic in lozenges, has resulted in seventeen deaths, and one 
handred cuses of severe illness. An inefficient chemist's assistant did the 
misebief inadvertently ——Count Montalembert’s trial is expected to 
take place before the end of November. He will defend himself, and ap- 
at the bar surrounded by the first men of France ——Miss Amy 
ick will make her appearance at the Haymarket Theatre shortly 
after Christmas, in a new comedy, writtea for ber by Mr. Palgrave Simp- 
son. The lady hae recently recovered from a serious illness, aud has 
bestowed her hand upon Dr. Parks, her medical attendant—— 
The Marquis Migliorati, Charge d’Affaires of Piedmont gt Rome, 
has joined with the Duke de Grammont in making fepresenia- 
tions to Cardinal Antonelli against the abduction of young Mortora.—— 
With execrable taste, a recent Operatic advertisement announces, sand- 
wiched between a basao and a contralto and in the same type, that the 
seer of Music bas been “ engaged” for “ Regular Divine Service” 
on Sundays——It is authoritatively stated that the Emperor of the 
French is taking steps to carry out the plan of laying up stores of corn 
im every large town during plentiful years, in order to provide against 
= of scarcity.——-One of the most interesting sights of the week has 
the new Russian ecrew-frigate in the Balance Dock. A walk under the 
whole length of her flat floor is something surprising. —Mr. John Bige 
low, one of the editors of the ing Post, sailed with bis family for Havre 
ou Saturday last, to make the gr tour.—The terrific burricaue, which 
blew from the northeast in the last week of October, extended from the 
Bermudas to the Banks of Newfoundland and thence to the British coast. 
We hear of its ravages in many and remote places. Sir William Ma- 
, Lord-Mayor of London in 1843, bas become bankrupt, and has 
en the benefit of the law.——-Mr. Morpby bas been the lion of 
Paris lately. He bas addressed a statement of the ill-conduct of 
Mr, Staunton to Lord Lyttleton, President of the British Chess Asso- 
ciation. There are many of our countrymen at the Clareudon Ho- 
tel just now ; among them, Colonel Moody and Captain Gosset, bound to 
British Columbia, and Mr. Perley, the British Fishery Commissioner —— 
Seme of the Irich papers have protested against the visit of a New York 
Irish Militia Company. They need not trouble themselves. The thing 
will not be permitted.——The Germansare unlucky. The Hudson, a very 
fine iron steamer, that has made one voyage to New York, has been burnt 
at. Bremerbaven.—Lora Napier addressed the other day, to the Mayor 
of this city, a letter expressing the thanks of the British government for 
the cordial sentiments of esteem expressed for the Queen and people of 
England, and aleo for the civilities paid to her Majesty's officers, in con- 
nection with the telegraph cable celebration. The communication, natu- 
rally enough, fell somewhat flatly ——One of our good daily neighbours 
is eloquent against the Companies who run cars on the city rail-roada, 
* for the unwbolesome and indecorous crowding therein. There is but one 
remedy, unless licenses to carry a certain number be enforced by peval- 
ties payable to informers ; and that is, for the people inside a car, when 
once it is full, to forbid vi e armis any more intruders. This is the 
Eoglish mode. Mr. Ten Broeck, ridiog his own mare Prioress, 
bas beaten Captain Little on Poodle, at Newmarket. The former 
tleman arrived here the other day by the steamship Vanderbilt.—— 
long ago, an album leaf, on which Byron bad written a few lines 
of poetry was sold at Venice, and a Russian gave $1,600 for it. There 
were but four lines; four handred dollars a lioe-——Lord Seymour, 
eldest son of the Duke of Somerset, has just entered the 4th Dragoon 
Guards; and Lord Adelbert J Cecil, youngest son of the Marquis 
of Exeter, has entered the Rifle Bi —Lord Derby has ted a 
ar eacgde a per annum to Mr, Peter Whittle, author of o istory of 
and other antiqvarian works——The Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, the Earl of Eglinton, has just married Lady Adela Cupel, the only 
@augbter of the Karl and Countess of Essex.—Miss Richmond, daugh- 
} eke clergyman, and granddaughter of Legh Richmond, bas been 
at pr am falling over the cliff’———On the 4th of October, 
the city of Munich, Bavaria, celebrated the 700th anniversary of its 
tion. The chief feature of the fé/e was an immense cortege in 
which 3000 men and 500 horses and which represented the re- 
spective — from the tw - _ nem with their emblems, 
costumes, the great personages national bi: at each epoch. 
——It is understood that the members of the Ceutervenite Club of Glas 
University beve to bring forward the Right Hon. Bevjamin 
Hi asa candidate for the office of Lord Rector, as successor w Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. The Liberal Association are likely to nomi- 
wy either Mr. Dickens or Mr. Thackeray.——A letter from Dresden, io 
Zeit, eays, “ Mr. F, R. Forbes, British Minister at our Coart, is so ill 
that his life is despaired of. It was not long since that the twenty-firth 
anniversary of his residence in our city was celebrated. By his 
Bumerous acts of benevolence, and by his great scientific know- 
ledge, Mr. Forbes bas the esteem and respect of every body.”—— 
British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Com transmitted from 
nine lage ee Sy Peper of Me. Bright's address to 
tuents, jumps ose newspaper print.——* This augers 
well,” as the said when be settled on ght man’s nose.—On 
the 15th ult. the uis of Bristol, who is in his 90th year, enjoyed the 
éports of the field at Ickworth. Park Wood was selected as the place of 
operations, and game being found in great abundance, his lordship beg- 


ts in a few minutes.——The Prince-Consort and the 


ged 
Prince of Wales, as proprietors of lands in the county of Aberdeen, bave 


~ | contributed each the sum of £50 to the fund for liquidating the debt on 


the buildiags of the University and King’s College, with a view to their 
restoration—_—A marriage is arranged to take place between Lady Em- 
ma Stewart, second daughter of the Earl of Galloway, and Mr. Telle- 
mache, eldest son of Mr. J. Tellemache, M.P. for Cheshire ——Lord Stan- 
ley has declined to retire from King’s Lynn in order to contest the seat 
for Manchester.——Sir James Brooke is steadily though slowly progress- 
ing towards recovery from his recent attack of illness.——A tch at 
Draughts, for £100 a side, is about to be played between two crack 
players of London and Glasgow tively ——The funeral car used 
in the interment of Napoleon at St. Helena has been completely restored 


reservation of a certain annuity, and removed to Edinbu The Hon, 
Mrs. Hay Mackenzie was, through life, a woman ofa an benevolent 
disposition. She held the right of presenting ministers of the Church of 
Scotland to fourteen parishes in Rossshire, and the manner in which this 
ecclesiastical patronage was uniformly dispensed by her through a long 
period of years elicited universal approbation. Notwithstanding her 
-“ agé, her intellect continued clear unti!a short time before hee 

ath ; but, during a long period previously, her memory and conversa 
tion dwelt chiefly on the persons and events of former generations The 
stirriog incidents of the ’45 were; in her youth, fre:h in the recollection 
of living witnesses, and formed a subject of deep concern and frequent 
discussion, and her reminiscences and anecdotes of that troubled portion 





and shipped in a government vessel at Woolwich, for Havre. Sir Jobn 


Burgoyne, K.C.B., proceeds to Paris to present the car in the name 
of ber Maj to 


the Emperor and the French people.—— 
Carlisle was born in Dumfriesshire, in 1795.—— Sir John Bowring, 
the man of letters, and Governor of Hong Kong, is in very bad heal 
_ by bas quite recovered from his recent severe attack o 
gout. He bas been attending bis duties in London, retiring however at 
intervals to Osterley Park.—Nice is the head-quarters of Russian aris- 
tocracy, for the winter now commencing ——A new Opera House is to 


wooden structure, and was never designed to be permanent.——We 


; | lately chronicled certain cricket matches played by British officers in 


Oude, in the month of August. We now find that in July the little sta- 
tion of Hurrijbur, in the Presidency of Madras, was enlivened by foot 
races, leaping, wrestling, and other athletic sports, got up by the officers 
and men of H. M. 60th Rifle. ——A deputation from the New Brunswick 
and Canada Railway and Land Company, which included the Hon. Capt. 
Robinson, R.N., member of the Legislative Council of New Brunswick, 





Colonial-office, on the 20th ult———A London 
and Duchess of Malakoff were present at a Roman Catholic Chapel in 
London, on a recent Sunday ; but that the Dyke .rather scandalised the 
congregation by sleeping soundly througho@™® the service——A Paris 
letter-writer states that the municipality bave offered Rossini a most eli 
gible site planted with full grown trees in the delightfal@uburb of Passy, 
where he is about to construct an Italian villa——Wm. H. Rarey, the 
oldest of the horsetaming brotherhood, declares that his system is equally 
efficacious in subduing women and children as horses. ing a widower 
with ten olive branches, he has bad ample opportunity to test the truth 
of his theory.——A Scotch military company is being formed in New 
Haven, to wear a Highland dress, Twenty-three persons have already 
enlisted——-—A yousg man, named Alexander Ducan, arrived last Satur- 
day in Cincinnati, Ohio, having performed a pedestrian jouraey from New 
York. He undertook the task upon a bet of $250, and was to complete 
the task within eighteen days. He did it with nine hours to spare. The 
distance is upwards of nine bundred miles——A new Jockey Club has 
been established in New York, of which Mr. Anson Livingston is Presi- 
dent.——The Ambassador of France and the Duchess of Malakoff have 
been on a visit to her Majesty at Windsor Castle —-—An Aberdeen paper 
says that George Reith, Esq., the present able Secretary and General 
Manager at Aberdeen of the Scottish North Eastern Railway, has been 
inted to the t of the Grand Truok Railway in Canada. 
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Ovituary. 


Se W. Rem, K.C.B. ;-4 “ Move. Governor.”—In our obituary of yes- 
terday (says a recent number of the Times) occurs the name of 
Major-General Sir W. Reid, K.C.B., late Governor of Malta.—He be- 
louged to that vorps of Royal Engineers which has furnished so many 
men to do essentjal service to their country, not «merely in the ordinary 
routine of their duty, but by the voluntary exertion of talent and energy 
of character in the pursuits of science, and in the government of the de- 
pendencies of the British Crown. 

Sir William Reid obtained his commissign on the 10th of February,1809. 
Within a year of receiving it, he was sent to the Peninsula, and served to 
the end of the war. He was at the threesieges of Badajoz, the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the siege of the Forts and the battle of Salamanca, the 
sieges of Burgos and San Sebastian, and battles of Vittoria, Nivelle, Nive, 
and Toulouse. and was wounded at Badajoz, Ciudad Rodrigo, and San 
Sebastian. He was present at the attack on Algiers under Lord Ex- 
moutb, in 1816. In 1832 he was employed at Barbadoes in rebuilding 
the Government buildings which bad been destroyed by the hurricane of 
the preceding year, aad thea he first conceived the idea of endeavouring 
to trace the laws which govern the movements of these agents. 
Subsequently, as Governor of Bermuda, Barbadoes, and Malta ; as 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Great Exhibition of 1851 ; 
and as the author of the Law of Storms, he rendered services to this coun- 
try which ought not soon to be forgotten. Of the local improvements 
which he effected in his several governments, and the vigour and spirit 
which he infused into his administration of their affairs, we cannot speak 
in detail. His goveroment of Bermuda*was the subject of an article en- 
titled “ A Model Governor,” in Household Words, some years ago. His ten- 
ure of office at Barbadoes was short. Soon atter his return he received 


per records that the Duke 
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Abe command of the garrison at Woolwich, which he held until he was 


requested to take the chair of the committee for managing the Great 
Exhibition, with absolute power in case he should find it necessary to ex- 
ercise it. It is not too much to say that the success of the Exhibition, 
at least in its early stages, and above all, its punctual opening at the 
appointed time, contrary to the repeated declaration of the French that 
it could not aud would not be done, were in a great degree owing 
to his tranquil energy and determination, which in some instances re- 
fused even to yield to the highest influence, to which every one else 
had given way. 

At the close of the Exhibition he was made a K.C.B., and the govern- 
ment of Malta was conferred upon him, which he administered during 
the Crimean war; and there were not a few persons here who regretted 
he had not the administration of the war itself nearer to the scene of ac- 
tion. He only retarned last summer, at the expiration of the usual pe- 
riod of colouial goveroment. His well-known work on the Law of Storms 
—tbat is, on the laws of motion of the tropical whirlwinds—was founded 
in a great measure ou his own experience in the West Indies, where he 
had been on military duty before bis government of Bermuda. This 
work. it may not be generally known, is not merely a theoretical inves- 
tigation, but of eminently practical value to all who have to navigate 
in the seas both of the East and West Indies. What was, in fact, a se- 
cond edition of it was published a few years ago under the title of the 
Progress of the t of the Law of Storms. It is remarkable that 
such a work ebould have proceeded from a military, and not a naval 
officer ; but Sir W. Reid’s mind was one that could not be idle, or fail 
to be impressed with any phenomena either of the natural or moral 
world with which he was brought into contact. He possessed the placid 
aod calm temper of a true philosopher, with a determination to avoid 
all personal conflicts and disputes which is sometimes not an accompa- 
niment of philosophy, bined with a rare talent for condacting busi- 
ness and in wakiug his colleagues and subordinates do their best. In pri- 
vate life he was ove of the most amiable of men. with a pleasant mixture 
of gravity and cheerfulnese. His father was a Scotch minister. Sir W. 
Reid was married to a daughter of the late Mr. Bolland, of Clapham, of 
whom two others were the wives of the present Bishop of Lichfield and 
of the late Baron Bolland. His wife died a few months before him, and 
he has leit five children. 





Tae How. Mrs. Hay Macxeyxzie or Cromertie.—The Hon. Maria 
Margaretta Murray Mackeozie (who died ia Eilinburgh on the 8th 
ult.) was the eldest daughter of the sixth Lord Elibank, and of Lady 
Isabella Mackenzie, the daughter of the third Earl of Cromestie, whose 
estates were furteited for the part he acted in the last attempt of the 
Stuarts to regain the Crown. Upon the death of the Earl, the estates 
were restored, in free gift, to Lord Macleod, bis son, who, al h also 
concerned ia the rebellion, bad afterwards distinguished himself as a 
military officer in India, and on his return home rendered important rer- 
vice to the House of Hanover by the raising of a Highland regiment. 
The Cromertie estates were entailed by him, and the first heir of entail 
was bis sister, Lady Elibank, and ehe again was succeeded by her daugh- 
ter, who bas just passed away. The latter was born in1755, and bas thus 

ttained the age of 103 years. In 1790 she married Edward 
Hay, Kxq., brother of the seventh uis of Tweeddale, who assumed 
the survame of Mackenzie, and they resided, through many years after- 
wards, in Ross-sbire, occupying the family mansion of Tarbat House, 
where they eudeared themselves to all classes by the practice of much 
charity and of genuine bospitelity. Of this marriage there were several 
daughters, and the only son, the late John Hay Mackenzie, Esq. of Cro- 
mertie. a mild, geutlemanly, and kind-bearted man, died a few years 
ago, in mid-age, leaving a widow, daughter of the late Sir Jamea Gib- 
son-Craig, Bart., avd one cbild, now the Marchionees of 
Upon his marriage, his mother surrendered the estates to him, under 








be built in Paris. The present one, rich though it be in decorations, is a | Ki. 


the commissioner, bad an interview with Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, at the | yy, 


of our national history were highly interesting. Itis a somewhat curious 
and remarkable instance of the changes of various kinds which take 
in the 4 of time, that the present descendant of the Earl of 
romertie who, in the rebellion of 1745, took possession of the Castle of 
Dunrobbin, and was there seized and made prisoner, is now the wife of 
the heir-apparent to the domains and dukedom of Sutherland.—Jnvernes 


A Vereray Dwanr.—A dwarf named Richebourg, who was only 233 
inches high, has just died in the Rue da Four St. Germain, aged 90. He 
when young, in the service of the Duchess d’Orleans, mother of 
King Louis Philippe, with title of “ butler,” bat he performed none of 
the duties of the office. After the first revolution broke out he was em- 
ployed to convey despatches abroad, and for that purpose was dressed ag 
& baby, the despatches being concealed in his cap, and a nurse being 
made to carry him. For the last twenty-five years he lived in the Rue 
du Four, and during all that time never went out. He hada great re 
pugoance to strangers, and was alarmed when he heard the voice of one; 
but in his own family he was very lively and cheerful in his conversa- 


tion. The Orleans family allowed him a pension of 3,000fr.—Galignani’s 
lessenger. ae 





At Brighton, H. Marshall Hughes, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, physician to Guy’s Hospital, and a contributor to. medical literature. 
The "Aberdeen Herald announces the death of the venerable Dr. James bem | 
minister of Tullynessle. From the date of the Secession, Dr. was loo! 
up to as substantively the leader of his Presbytery and Synod ; and this was ing 
certain sense officially recognised by his election to the Moderatorship of the 
General Assembly for the year 1846.—Mr. William ty brother of our most 

inent English violinist, died suddenly on Monday night, the et inate jasten 
he was about entering the orchestra of Drury-lane Theatre, where he held a 
minent position.—At Kingsland, J. Heskin, Esq., R.N., aged 90.—At Tale 
of Wight, Capt. J. L. Beckford, R.N—At Newmarket, found dead. in bed, 
Mr. R. Ridsdale, formerly well known on the Turf, and owner of the Derby win- 
ners, St. Giles and Bloomsbury. 

App ointments. 

Mr. Drammond Wolff, of the Foreign-office, has succeeded Mr. W. Higgins ag 
private secretary to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton.—F. A. Carrington, Esq-, of the 
Oxford circuit, has been appointed Recorder of Wokingham, v. George Cli 
Esq., M.P., resigned.—The vacant Secretaryship in the Military Department 
the East India House has just been filled up by the appointment of Col. W. B. 
Baker, of the Bengal Engineers, now at home on furlough, and recently com 
nected with the Public Works Department in Calcutta.—The Rev. George Gills 
to the Bishopric of British Columbia. 

Arup. 

The Coldstream Guards is said to be the regiment selected for the 
Prince of Wales.—Major-Gen. Mitchell has been placed in command of 
the troops serving in Rajpootana and Central India.—Upwards of 2,000 
of the German Legionaries who at the close of the late war were located 
at the Cape of Good Hope, have volunteered to serve in the Indian army. 
—The Toronto Globe says: * Capt. Clarke (late of Montreal) and a re- 
cruiting party are at present in Toronto raising recruits for the Huodredth 
Kegiment. The “ Hundreth,” the first colonial regiment incorporated 
into the British army, has excited so much attention and received so high 
commendation in England, that it has been decided to render it s 


more effective by increasing its strength.” 


War-Orricez, Oct. 26—Royal Horse Gds: DH R Wingfield, to be Gor. 24 
Drag Gds: H J Barton, to be Cor. Royal Ar: Bt-Col Taylor to be Col; Capt 
Radcliffe to be Lt-Col; Bt-Maj Moubray to be Col; Bt-Col Maclean to ; Bt 
Maj Knox to be Lt-Col; Sec Capt Warlow to be Capt: Sec Capt Bedingfeld te 

be Captain; Lieutenant Lyon to be Second Captain; Brevet-Col Askwith to be 
Colonel; Brevet- Colonel Franklyn Dunlop, CB, to be Col; Capt Younghus- 
band to be Lt-Col; Sec Capt Jones to be Capt; Lt ‘Taylor to be Seo-Capt. Royal 

Engs: Lt Cowell to be Sec Capt, v Lambert,dec. Ist Ft: Capt Watts, lst W 

I Regt, to be Capt, v Brown, who ex. 2d: to be Capt, Lt Martin, vy Lord C B 

Hay, who ret; Lt Drake, vy Squire, who ret. 6th: Paymr McDonald, from Royal 
South Down Mil, to be Paymr, v Timbrell, placed on h-p. 7th: Capt Barter, 

from 24th, to be Capt, v Disney, whoex. 12th: Lt Wilkie to be Capt v Stud- 
dert, who ret; En Disney, from 2d Stafford Mil, to be Ea. 18th: Maj D’Arcey, 
from h-p, Unatt, to be Maj; Lt Baker to be Capt, v Lousada, who ret. 21st: Ea 

Gilmour, from Ist, to be Lt. 22d: Lt Bishop, from 2d W I Reg, to be Lt, v Fogo, 
ex. 23d: to be Lts, Ens Gerard and Lysons, Capt Wildes, East Keut Mil to be Ea, 
27: Lt Patton to pe Govt. v Barnes, who ret; En Clay to be Lt. 32d: En 

Morris to be Lt ; Lt Stabb to be Adjt, v Thomson, killed in action. 42d: Maj 

Priestley to be Lt-Col, vy Cameron, ; Bvt-Maj Drysdale to be M.j; Lt Law- 
son to be Capt. 50th: En Wilson to be Lt, v Murphy, dec. 60t1: Asst-Surg 
Lamb, from Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v Stretton, dec. 81st: Serg-Maj Rogers to 
be En. 84th: To be Capts, Lts Penton, v Chute, dec; Pratt, and Barry. To be 
Lts, Eas Jones, Wolseley, Horan, and Driber. 99th: Ea Buatcheler to be Lt, 
Rifle Brigade: En Swinhoe to be Lt, v Phillips, dec; En Hill to be Lt; Ea 
Riekman to be Lt. 2d W I Regt: En Corrie to be Lt. Unattached—Maj Rad- 
cliff, 18th Ft, to be Lt-Col. Hospital Staff—Sur Luke Barron, MD, 5th Lt 
Drag, to be Staff-Surg of Sec Class, v Huish, who ex; AsstSurg A H Taylor, 

R A, to be Asst-Surg to Forces. Brevet.—Lt-Col Riddell, CB, R A, to be Col. 
Bvt-Maj Crealock, 90th Foot, and Bvt-Major Schomberg, R M, to be Lieut-Cola, 
To be Majors, Captains Honourable B R Pellew, and Godfrey Clerk, Rifle 
ey enrose, Cooke, Morrison, and Ellis, R M, Second Captain Cowell, 
RE, to be Major. Consequent on the death of Major General Lord C Welles- 
ley : Brevet-Colonel Dalton Wilson, half-pay Unatt, tv be Major-General. 


War-Orrice, Oct. 29.—3d Drag Gds: Lt Berkeley to be Capt, v Turton, who 
rets. 4th: Lord ow to be Cor. 15th }t Drags: F G L Inglis, Gent, to be 
Cor. Ist Ft: Lt Willis to be Capt, v DowKk®r, who rets; A T Anglen, Gent, te 
be En. 4th: En Borrett, fm 17th Ft, to be En. 6th: Capt Cooper, fm 58th Ft, 
to be Capt, v Battiscombe, who ex; En Harrison to be Lt, vy Campbell, who ret. 
14th: Lt Strange, fm 25th Ft, to be Capt, vy Gorman, whose pro bas been can. 
17th: H C Borrett, Gent, to be En, v Bradford, app to 39th Ft. 2ist: Capt Pe- 
ring, fm 89th Ft, to be Capt. v sfarsh, whoex. 23d: Capt Torrens to be Maj, 
v Lumley, dec; Lt the Hon N Fiennes to be Capt; En Winstanley to be Lt; Eu 
Dowler, fm 55th Ft, to be En. 24th: Lieutenant Godwin-Austen to be Captain, 
v Jephson, who rets; Ea Leech, fm 94th Ft, to be Lt, v Kiog, whose pro has 
been can. 25th: En Ramadge to be Lt. 27th: Lt Tottenham, fm Fermi 
Mil, to be En. 30th: En Montague to be Lt, v Elwyn, who rets; En Eden, 
18th Ft, to be En; Asst-Surg Lindsay, fm Staff, to be Assistant-Surgeon, v To- 
vey, deceased. 32d: Bvt-Lt-Col Lowe, CB, to be Lt-Col, v Berkeley, CB, des. 
33d: Ens Faweett, 6th, to be Ens. 36th: En Rushton, 25th Ft, to be Eo. 38th: 
En Skey to be Lt, v Bayly, dec. 40th: Lt. Buckle, to be Capt, v Hall, who ret. 
4st: Cor Ward, h-p late Land Tr Corps, to be Qtmr, v Elliott who ret on b-p. 
44th: Lt Halahan, Geylon Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Gash, who ex. 59th: En Har- 
row to be Lt, v Cockell, dec. 62d: S Waring, Gent, to be ey - 69th: Ba 
Disney, 12th, to be En. 72d: Capt Hastings, 78th, to be Capt, v Feilden, who 
ex. Rifle Brigade: Lord A P Cecil, and Viscount Glentworth, to be Eos; Serg- 
Maj Noseley to be En; En Noseley to be Adj—We omit nominations to lo Cor 
netcies and 26 Ensigncies. 


Navp. 

Surps mw Commission, np How Euriorsp.—According to the monthly 
returns made up by the Admiralty, the Royal navy in commission was 
thus distributed on Monday, the Ist inst. :—52 ships on the Bast India, 
China, and Australia station, 27 in the Mediterranean, 26 Coastguard 
service, 19 North America and West Indies, 18 West Coast of Africa, 13 
Pacific, 9 Brazils, 8 Cape of Good Hope, 9 Channel aysetere, il particu- 
lar service, 11 surveying service, 18 Portsmouth, 9 Plymouth, 9 Sheer- 
ness, 3 Woolwich, 2 Pembroke, 4 Cork, 8 yachts, 7 fitting out, 20 ordered 
home from foreign service ; total strength afloat, 276 ships, 4,628 guns, 
and 46,754 seamen. 

The gun-boat Forward, from Bermuda, has put into Scilly, for coal, 
after experiencing very heavy gales from the N. E., in which she lost her 

ns and part of bulwarks.—The Virago, 6, st. slp., Commr. Haggard, 

as arrived off Greenhithe from the south-east coast of America, on which 
station she has been employed about two years@fhe Neptune, 120, old 
sailing three-decker, at Portsmouth Dockyard, is to be converted into a 
90-gun screw line-of-battle ship.—Dr. Normandy has invented a new ap- 
paratus for making fresh water out of salt. It has been tried with sue- 
cess on board the Sphynz, throwing off 25 gallons per hour. 


: G W Preedy, late of the Agamemnon, to commission 
y —Commr: Hoa A G 


APPoi NTMENTS.—Ca) ) 
and command the Liffey, 51, screw frigate, at Daven 
Hobart to Hibernia.—Lieuts: J D Curtis to 
and R T Scott, to Liffe 


eg, 7 Prabergy 
Pylades, v roca, inv; Ber HT Cle Fm, 





Promorions.—Lieut: H G St J Mildmay and R Reid to be Commrs. 
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New Books. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast Table is promoted by 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co., of Boston, to be an ocoupant of the 
-table ; for they have gathered that pleasant gentleman’s pleasant 

lucubrations into. portable volume, enriched with wood-cuts really 
illustrative from the pencil of Mr. Hoppin. Those who are familiar 
with that excellent periodical, the Adantic Monthly, need no eulogies of 
‘this series of papers, so full of delicate humour and practical philosophy. 
‘Thove whe Have not relished them, served up piece-meal, should lose no 
ime in tasting them in the lump. 

Dr. Sanger, the resident Physician of Blackwell’s Island, is entirely 
wight when he says that men ‘have no right to shrug the shoulder and 
turn away from the consideration ofa great social evil, simply because 
the subject is a repulsive one and the remedy for it is extremely problem- 
atical. But Dr. Sanger is wrong, lamentably wrong, if he supposes 
that, in the getting-up and publishing his History of Prostitution, he 
takes a wise method of enlightenirfg the Governors of the Alms-House 
to whom he dedicates it, or of enlisting public sympathy in the cause 
which he advocates. This thick octavo (Harper & Brothers) contains 
neariy seven hundred pages, and nineteen-twentieths of them are filled 
with needless, and in many instances disgusting, details of harlotry all 
the world over, in ancient and in modern times. Dr. Sanger—in com- 
mon with many intelligent and philanthropic students of this painful 
theme—reeommends in modified form the licensing and strict police su- 
pervision, which prevail in Paris and some continental cities ; but we re- 
peat that we cannot compliment him on his elaborate treatise upon an 
evil, the antiquity of which is known, and the existence of which cannot 
be concealed. An essay, in which the proportion between facts and in- 
ferences were directly reversed, would be productive of far more practi- 
eal benefit. 

We need scarcely say that the campaign in the Crimea infused a new 
life into literary pens, or rather, raised up a new crop of writers. We 
do not allude to the military scribes, from Mr. Russell downwards ; but 
to the host of persons who have in some shape or other followed the camp, 
or were stimulated to “take up” the East by the absorbing interest then 
attaching to it. Female writers too started up, and among them we re- 
member a Mrs. Edmund Hornby, whose Jn and Around Stamboul has just 
been reprinted by Messrs. J. Challen & Son, of Philadelphia. She des- 
cribes from personal observation, and in the form of letters to relatives 
‘at home. Her book is a pleasant and gossipping ore. 

Messrs. Collins & Brother have published an edition of The New Testa- 
ment, in which the adopted division into Chapter and Verse is entirely 
dispensed with, so that you may read the Gospel or the Epistle, con- 
tinuously from end to end. At the top of the page, however, there is a 
numerical allusion to the familiar arrangement. We are not prepared 
to give an opinion as to the advantages, or otherwise, of this plan ; but 
we must not fail to mention that in other respects the * Authorized Eng- 
lish Version” has been followed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Bertram Noel, a may a et 2 SS |. Appletons. 
My Lady Ludlow, a Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell..................0.....-ddarpers. 
Bethlehem and Bethlehem School, (an aceount of the Mo- 
ravian Settlement in Georgia.) By C. B. Mortimer.... Stanford & Delisser. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, with 360 Ilustrations.............. Harpers. 
ell’s Grammar School Geography; an illustrated 


SE in sive ceit hen cohshe nilenon detec asinensn ents Appletons. 
Ea A te and Rostrum. Sermons, Orations, &..........No. LE. D. Barker. 
’s Pilgrimage ; a Philosophical Poem .......... Phila. E.S. Morris. 


—— 


Hine Avts, 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AND HER ATTENDANT LADIES, 

At last we have a picture on exhibition here in New York, which our 
fair city readers may crowd to see, without making pretence to famili- 
arity with “high art,” or affecting peculiar interest in subjects proper 
to the masculine gender. Throned on the pinnacle of fashion, and with 
the reputation at least of great personal charms, the Empress Eugénie 
is, we doubt not, looked upon with wonder and admiration by a very 
large number of her sex. Well, Mr. Winterbalter has painted her and a 
bevy of the belles of her Court, and Mr. Kncedler (Goupil & Co.’s suc- 
cessor) invites the public to see them on canvas. 

This striking and very clever picture is a large one, measuring about 
eleven feet by fifteen, and represents the Empress seated on a grassy 
bank in the Park of St. Cloud, whilst grouped around her in various 
graceful attitudes, suggested by the painter’s requirements and war- 
ranted by the inequalities of the ground, are her chosen associates, eight 
in number. This makes the complete set rival the Muses, numerically, 
if not otherwise ; and the distribution of the charming coterie is skilfully 
arranged. When we say “ charming,” we allude rather to the effect of 
the whole, than to any indications of surpassing feminine beauty among 
them. We don’t think—in looking at these nine young and pretty wo- 
men, tastefully and simply costumed, and coiffed as best suits each indi- 
vidual’s style—that you will have occasion to call to mind Byron’s 
rarely quoted lines, full of trath and perfect though they be : 

Who hath not felt how feebly words essay 

To fix one spark ot Beauty’s heavenly ray? 

Who doth not feel, until his — sight 

Faints into dimness with its own delight, 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 

The might, the majesty of loveliness ? 
This ti ively rare in reference to living objects, though not 
infrequent in respect to the best portraitures of the ideal—you will not, 
we say, experience. Mr. Winterhalter indeed cannot be accused of gross 
flattery ; nay, we detect signs of this amiable foible on his part, in one 
particular alone ; and as this is a delicate one, we would handle it with 
all the delicacy possible. If, then, the critic, a pagsionate admirer per- 
haps of beauty, can detect a fault in the face of the gracious Eugénie, as 
‘gommonly represented, it is in the distance lying between her bright eyes 
and her dainty mouth. Not for the world would we insinuate that the 
interval is filled up by (we dare not use our coarse mother tongue) son nez 
trop prononcé ; only, a8 Mr. Winterbalter and every one else has painted 
it, it is undeniably ua peu trop prolongé—sweetness, rather lengthily drawn 
out. Of course Mr. Winterhalter was not to blame for this ; neither 
eould he discfeetly abbreviate the lines which Nature had traced, and 
which Art had made familiar to the world. But when did courtier fail 
to soften down what he could not conceal? Mr. Winterhalter is avow- 
edly a court-painter, and if he could not presume to curtail the propor- 
tions of her Majesty’s nose, he had no need to be so squeamish with that 
feature when it appertained to Duchess or Baroness. And so, the close 
observer will note that seven out of eight of these courtly Dames are 
gifted with this same distinction ; which ceases therefore to be unique 
in the Empress, and thus escapes remark. The eighth, the Viscountess 
de Lezay-Marnezia, is not thus similarly elongated in countenance; but 
then her face is a little fore-shortened. 

It is 9 great success on the artist’s part that he has not made the chief 
personage too prominent, Perhaps it was for this reason—for the infer- 
ence, that is, of a slightly democratic tone—that we find herein a New 
York belle, la Baronne de Pierres, content to figure with the rest. She 
is not, however, s0 markedly a type of the American style, as is. the 





In conclusion, we like this picture much, and commend it to sight- 
seers, It is so pleasant to have Fashion denuded of its airs and graces, 
frolicking as it were among roses and honeysuckles, and enjoying herself 


without constraint in school-girl guise. It is so easy to fancy these | °¢P' 


gay creatures the “ virtuosest, discreetest, best’’ of their sex, and to for- 
get for awhile the fripperies and ennui which are synonymous with the 
Imperial palace life. Nor is the absence of the lords of creation much 
to be regretted. The whole charm would be broken by the presence 
even of the Emperor himself, to whom neither power nor sagacity can 
give the gentle aspect of good-breeding ; while the same may be said of 
the male favourites of the court, who for the most part suggest carousals 
and stock-jobbing, and can in no wise be associated in the mind with 
any semblance of pastoral enjoyment. 


A FEW GOOD PICTURES AT AUCTION. 


It is rarely that we call attention to the Auction Mart—in connection 
with paintings, properly so called—for the obvious reason that in the 
vast majority of instances there is a plentiful lack of value in the wares 
exposed. We must however make exception in favour of a Sale at 
Messrs. Leeds’ in Nassau Street, on Monday and Tuesday next, for in it, 
mixed up with a lot of mediocrity, will be found some very clever works, 
such as do not often thus come into the market. Without pretending to 
point them all out, we may instance several of Mr. J. T. Peele’s charm- 
ing episodes in child life, including his Little Red Riding Hood ; also se- 
veral Shayers, of smaller size and higher finish, than those which have 
usually found their way to this country ; and three or four capital Marine 
subjects by Robins, a rapidly-rising and very able London artist. 


The October number of the Art Journal (Virtue, Emmins, & Co.) is a 
good one in the way of illustrations, the Royal Collection still supplying 
abundant material for the graver’s tools. In the first place we have 
“The Foot-bath,” after A. E. Plassan, a popular French painter of our 
day, noted for his high finish and delicacy of touch—a meritorious work, 
though the most casual observer will not fail to comment on the impossi- 
ble attitude of the principal figure. In the next place there is Hobbe- 
ma’s “ Old Mill,” now in Buckingham Palace, a fair specimen of his 
style. Lastly, we have a copy of Macdowell’s fine statue of William Pitt, 
in the Corridor of the new House of Commons.—Among the topics treated 
in the text, is the interesting one of Sketching Societies ; and from an ar- 
ticle upon them we make the extract that follows: 


“The publication, by Mr. Hogarth, some timefsince, of a set of plates 
from drawings by “ The Sketching Society,” has occasioned among ama- 
teurs and patrons some curiosty as to the constitution of this society, of 
which so little is known beyond the professional sphere of Art. In years 
gone by, and at various intervals we remember to have seen remini- 
scences of this society in turning over some teeming folio at the Graphic, 
or the Artists’ Conversazione, or elsewhere ; perhaps when on some spe- 
cial occasion a sketcher may have exhibited instances of his own quality. 
But these works are generally overlooked in mixed collections: of some 
of them respectively we have heard it said by a discriminating public, 
that it was ‘ too rough ’—‘ too smooth ’— perhaps his earliest at- 
tempt ’—‘ very hard ’—* very soft’—‘ Leslie! nonsense, he never saw 
it’—‘by Stanfield! a vile forgery,’ &c. And hence ‘The Sketching 
Society,’ after an existence of just half a century, has in nowise im- 
pressed the public mind ; because their utterances are the ‘high jinks’ 
of Art, for the relish of which some practice in the same arena is neces- 
sary. When any of these slight, but characteristic and very masterly 
productions are publicly seen, it is not generally known—and perhaps if 
it were it would be but little heeded—that they are the result of a two 
hours’ sederunti—a brief discussion of some pleasant topic—a charade 
limited to one scene, wherein each actor interprets the proposition ac- 
cording to his own fancy. But slight as are these works, we are struck at 
once—as well in recent. essays, as in those of antecedent periods—by the 
pleasantry of Leslie, the sentiment of Uwins, the satire of Chalon—con- 

titutionally a sketcher—the descriptive counterpoint of Stanfield ; in 
short, by these inalienable characteristics of alb the circle which, in the 
first conception as in the finished work, are bone of their bone, spirit 
of their spirit. An Art-devotee, for bis full and entire gratification, need 





and the Lions ; but the subject has not dropped out of the public mind, 
as may be seen from what is said in the same periodical respecting it 
“The Nelson Monument, it would seem, is destined to retain its 
tional character to the last. No movement can be made, a) ily, 
in the matter of this memorial which is not an eccentricity. Men, as 
well as things, change their characters where it is concerned. As te- 
gards things, our readers know, that the method chosen here for glorify: 
ing a great admiral is to mast-head him :—and, that the state of quasi 
ruin in the case of this column has belonged to the period of its youth. 
As regards persons, a noble worshipper of mediaval methods becomes here 
an inventor of new ones,—and a painter, in this case, is translated into 
a sculptor for the nonce. The commission to Sir Edwin Landseer for the 
bronze lions, which we dealt with doubtfally as an ano: , turna oF 
to be also a fact,—and the intrinsical ng character of the 
preter: © ce mpke as nay toms ee Wo Sa 
proclaims it as his desire stare oy ee vias. Man- 
ners, retrospective and old-English in St. Paul's, has spot somewhat ‘in 
advance of the modern logic in Trafalgar Square. e point of cén- 
a in these inconsistencies, seems to be, that the present ' 
Commissioner of Public Works is unable to do anything like gy mar’ ey 
It is needless to conceal, that the sculptors are seriously dissatisfie 
The matter is not much, so far as the commission itself is conce 
and in its mere character of a benefice, would not be worth the irri 
it creates, But the resolute intention to ignore the sculptors manifested 
here, is all the more offensive for the triviality of the scale. So poor, it 
seems, is England in their branch of the plastic arts, that Lord Joha 
Manners, wanting a eculptare lion or two, fs driven, perforce, among the 
painters. Untluckily, Lord John is not in the Commission of the 
Arts, or he might balance matters by giving to one of our eculptors an 
order for a fresco-painting in the House of Lords. : 

“The worst of the affair is, that it has the character of a job. 

John has, in fact, farmed out the Lions. Nobody supposes, of 

that Sir Edwin Landseer wil! model the animals with his own hand ; bat 
he receives the privilege of selecting, instead of the minister, some sculp- 
tor to do £0,—paying such portion of the £6000 as he may contract for, 
and carrying the balance to his own account. The commission is un- 
questionably jobbed. Sir Edwin Landseer, we must say, put himeelfin 
@ false position towards his brother artists by consenting to be a party to 
such a transaction. We, for ourselves, have a firm belief,—and hope that 
— share it,—that the calculation of profit bas not entered inte 
Sir Edwin’s motives, and that there is no danger of his starving 

lic work with a view to his private gain. But, the tranzaction is wnna- 
tural in itself,—offensive to the sculptors of Eogland,—and the painter 
has certainly exposed himself to unfavourable interpretations. Cost what 
they may, of the £6000 put at Sir Edwin’s disposal, and ever if they 
should demand the whole money,—we have, ourselves, no doubt that we 
shall have fine lions from his design. 

“ And, by the way, we may mention, in reference to that matter, that 
the great animal painter has, if we be rightly informed, determined on 
the introduction, into his treatment of the subject, of what in such a si- 
tuation will be a novelty. The four lions keeping watch at the base of 
the pillar on whose summit, by the questionable device of the original ar- 
tist, Lord Nelson stands, like Simon Stylites in a cocked hat, are, we are 
told, to be on all fours,—instead of in the attitude of more or less — 
that has hitherto been deemed proper to the office. Certainly, such’ a 
presentment will harmonize better with the uneasy position assumed, for 
bis bronze eternity, by the great admiral aloft,—and there seems no good 
reason why the subordinate lions should be allowed to sleep, or to rest, 
while the chief is keeping ¢ look-out through the centuries. Seri 4 
we cannot venture to predict beforehand the probable effect of a novel 
in composition like this,—but we may unhesitatingly announce our fait 
in any forms of animal presentment that are likely to proceed from Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s design.” 

ore 
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BURNS—WITH REFERENCE TO THE CENTENARY FESTIVAL. 

There is something very fresh and sympathetic in the subjoined arti- 
cle. We copy it from the Edinburgh Scoisman of the 23rd ult. 

The commemoration of a great day is coming upon us in Scotland, 
with some risk of taking us unawares, or at least of finding us mean! 
prepared, The 25th of next January is the First Centenary of the Bi 
of Robert Burns. It was impossible that the approach of such an od¢a- 
sion should not warm into some kind of action the national affection and 
admiration ; and there are few districts in Lowland Scotland in which it 
is not already a resolved matter that the day sball not pass uncomme- 
morated. But, looking at all the preparations and proposals, the quee- 
tion rises, is there no way in which what Scotland feels and owes can be 
even more emphatically expressed and more worthily paid? We putthe 





not have an iron constitution, but he must be a person of certain stamina, 
for he must see everything, and consent to the sacrifice of being con- 
siderably undone by exbibitions at the end of the season. We have fallen 
on an epoch of exhibitions ; when we escape for a short time from their 
turmoil, we are either thinking on those that are past, or preparing for 
those that are to come : never was buman life more purely and simply a 
study of colour and effect. But these sketches—they are not of a charac- 
ter appreciable in the glare of what the public know as an “ exhibition :” 
they may be dry and learned, or they may be extravagantly hilarious, 
but they must shrink oppressed by the impertinent hues and curious 
fihish which an inexorable public now demand in works of Art ; and thas 
the ~ sen of the society has extended but little beyond professional 
circles. 

“The idea of the first sketching club of which any certain account is 
extant, originated with three artists, Francis Stephens and the two Cha- 
lons, on Twelfth-day, 1808, for the study of epic and pastoral design. 
The number of the members was limited to eight ; and even so the so- 
ciety, with the supply of the incidental vacancies of so long a term of 
years, has continued until the present time, In this the original society, 
the sketches become the property of the artist at whose house the meet- 
ing takes place, so that each in rotation becomes the possessor of a set 
of drawings, and thus io time an extensive collection is formed. So well 
stocked indeed are the folios of the members, that, on a recent occasion 
at one of the Hampstead conversazioni, a selection of them entirely covered 
the walls of the assembly room. The following interesting minute +tands 
in the record of the transactions of the society. uoder date Jan. 7, 1842 : 
—‘ Subject, by command of ber Majesty the Queen, * Desire ;? members 
— J.J. Chalon, A. E. Chalon, S. J. Stamp, T. Uwins, C. Stanfield, 

. Partridge, and J. Cristal). President E. R. Leslie absent through in- 
disposition.’ 

“ A subject having been proposed by the president for the night, the 
members then assembled were meditating on the various modes of treat- 
ing it, when Partridge, arriving from Windsor, brought an envelope 
sealed with the arms of the Queen and Prince Albert, inclosing a com- 
mand from her Majesty, written by herself, and now fixed in the society’s 
book, that the subject of the eveiting should be * Desire.’ It may be sup- 
posed that her Majesty’s autograph occasioned no small excitement in 
the little society, and it will be believed that each member tared his 
powers to the utmost in acknowledgment of the regal complimeat. Ono 
the occasion of the next meeting the Queen again honoured the society 
by proposing the word ‘ Elevation’ as a subject, and all the sketches 
were sent to the palace the next morning by ten o’clock for her Majesty's 
inspection. The interest felt by the Queen in this society was further 
evinced in the expression of a desire to purchase a drawing from each of 
the members ; but as the society had a rule which they were unwilling 
to infringe, which interdicted the sale of these works, they resolved una- 
nimously to request her Majesty’s acceptance of a set to be selected by 
herself from the folios at the club; which the Queen was iously 
pleased to do, expressing in most flattering terms her admiration of the 
talents of the artists, and her sense of the pleasure afforded her by their 
valuable presents. The subjects proposed by the members among them- 
selves frequently does not extend beyond a single word, as * Elevation,’ 
A. E. Chalon; ‘Rachel weeping for ber Children,’ J. J. Chalon ; 
‘Cupid and Psyche,’ T. Uwins; ‘Scene in Switzerland,’ 8. J. 
Stump; ‘Daughters of Minius,’ J. Cristall; ‘ Desire,’ ©. Stanfield; 
¢ ——~ C. K. Leslie; ‘ Curiosity,’ J. Partridge ; and ‘An imitation 
of Berghem,’ was @ subject proposed by Sir E. Landseer on an occasion 
when he was a visitor, As the time allowed for these sketches was so 
short, it will be understood that they could not be highly finished ; in- 
deed, they are remarkable for freedom of execution, whence maoy of 
them derive properties which they would inevitably lose in a detailed 
realization. 

“It is now many yearssince the institution of the Friday night sketch- 
ing meetings, held by the Artists’ Society at Langham Chambers. These 
meetings were first appointed at the old rooms of the society in Clipstone 
Street, where for a long series of years the society night by night set 
their life-model, alternately nude and draped ; and to the fucilities af- 
fe that society, many men who now enjoy a proud distinction in 





Marquise de las Marismas of the English. There is,no mistaking this thelr pra 


are indebted for much of their proficiency in their art.’ 
Our readers have heard something heretofore of Sir Edwin Landseer 


question not rhetorically, but in hopes of practical reply. There is, we 
fear, no probability that any form of expression that can be devised will 
be adequate to the occasion—there is no possibility of what is fitting and 
due being exceeded. The man was great ; the occasion is great—the 
first that has ever been, the last that to any of us shall be. 

At such a time it b us to ber, if at any time it were pos- 
sible for us to forget, that a chief characteristic of Burns was his Nation- 
ality. Both as a man and as a Poet, he was utterly and intensely, before 
and beyond gverything, a Scotchman. In his virtues and his failings, in 
his thoughts and his dialect, in soul and in body, he was one of us, He 
loved Scotland—her scenery, her history, her people—with a burning 
yet uowaning love, from the time when, on his first harvest-field, he 
“ spared the symbol dear,” throughout that life of gloom and storm to 
whose end he hastened. Amid all his bitter griefs and soul-sufferings, 
almost starved and sometimes scorned in the land he was glorifying, the 
passion of his patriotism neither revolted nor cooled—in whatever strain 
his Muse may siug, on that subject there is never one word of reproach, 
but always of love and praise. And think how that was requited—what 
Burns did for Scotland, and what Scotland did or has yet done for Barns! 
Nor was Burns’ love of country fanatical or narrow—it had no seorn of 
what was good in others, and no blindness to what was bad in ourselves. 
He loved mankind “ the warld ower,” but “ beginning at Jerusalem.” 
Chiefly, however, did he show that his love of country was wise as well 
as warm, by the deep knowledge which he had and uttered of the Scottieh 
people through all its sections and in all its moods, Sitting amidst the 
“ hoast-provoking reek” of Mossgiel, or the fumes of the humble orgies 
at Tarbolton, his glowing eye , 





“ Pierced through 
The body of the country, city, court” — 


through cottage and castle, hostelry and sanctuary. He thoroughly 
knew, and, though he here and there widely rebelled, he deeply fed that 
stern and earnest religioas faith which has done so much to make us 
what we are, and, spite of its abuses and excesses, so much of the best of 
what we are. He knew too the evil as well as the good that is in us— 
especially the evil that mingles with our best and emphatically with our 
holiest things. “ This is Superstition here, and that’s Hypocrisy !’?— 
and he chastised them with scorpions, so that ~ howl even now, their 
— being ever new and the sting of that lash destined never to wax 
old. ; 

Thus loving and knowing his countrymen, it was his choice or his lot, 
and it was our great fortune, that he gave us all that was his. He hada 
genius equal to the loftiest themes that Poetry ever strained to reach— 
“ whatever there was of highest hope and hardest attempting,” he had 
right to aim at and prospect of achieving. But, with all the world, and 
other worlds, within scope of his “vision and his faculty divine,” he 
looked at and suag of only us, the lowliest of us, and only as we are, yet 
in. our inmost souls as well as in our outward life. He might have 
fuund his imagination’s home in palaces and castles, either on actual 
earth, or in the air where they would have arisen when he bade ; but he 
songht rather, “ the huts where poor men lie.” His Muse might have 
dwelt with kings and warriors and olden martyrs ; but he “re is hand 
on the Scottish peasant, and in our sight he stande a hero—he opens to 
us the Cottar’s door on Saturday Night, and there a saint. If not with 
* daring Milton,” far before some who bave ventared the same flight, he 
might have reached the empyrean, and bequeathed epics un the loves of 
angels and the wars of gods ; but he saw pathos and sublimity in the 
sions and struggles which fill the hearts and the lives of the people whose 
and of whom he was. It is bold yet true that article in his poetic 
creed— 

“ What mak’s fireside a happy clime 
To weans and wife— ' 
That's the true pathos and sublime 
O’ buman hfe!” 

By thus dedicating bimself to us alone, be bas exalted us and all that 
is ours. In the light shed from his genius and his memory, the Scottish 
peasantry stand dignified, almost glorified, in view of the world. And 
he did this tor Scotland not only chiefly but earliest. Not only more 
than but before any other man, be made Scotland speak for and of her 
self. There had indeed been many Scotchmen great authors, but for 
generations there had been no Scotchman writing as and like a Seotch- 











man—some were Anglified, and the rest and greatest were Frenehified 
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It is we should also remember that Burns did not do this without | Tux matist ; and, after that, writer, ambassador, and active citizen 
Re some at hs of, Writing of Scotland and in the tongue, he | amount his life flowed on for seventy-three years. He. married pst dp graded 
out off from much of ve appreciation and of the | which the C la plus spirituelle de? Allemagne. Varnbagen von Ense, who had escaped go 
world without. “You Saxons,” wrote Jeffrey when va Seng! wt dye in history. mano. is in camp and battle-field, died while playing a game of ebeag 
observation had made him penitent and ashamed of his first slighting es- | think, that with his little niece ; falling back in his arm-chair, and exclaiming, “J'ai 
bay: yeabonee him rightly—you miss half the and more | Englishmen perdu!” No less a person than Baron Alexander Humboldt, the Nestor 
; the sweetness—there is no such mistake as that your chief miss | never better of European authors, followed, as one of the chiet mourners, the 
is in the humour or the shrewd sense ; it is in far higher and more delicate | ciety than it which carried him to his last resting-place.— Statesman. 
“iknow, to ant peo greatl : pine z aftern 
- 5 as now ly serves, to record of Sm Heyry Butwer mw a Tica Prace.—On Wednesday 
' How vat ha gf of his whole self specially to us—how it has been | rage—from the shortly after I had closed my letter of that day, Sir Hen Goce ne 
great snough to fill Scottish hearts and homes, not in Scotland only, but | through the object of an outrage in the main street of Pera, which bas created a 
. over all the earth—no Scotchman need be told. Perhaps no nation was | ness which considerable sensation. Attended by a black groom, his Excellency wag 
. ver acted on so powerfully by any one writer through several and still con- | richest abundance ridi narrow 
pe og down this , when he met one of the court car. 
Papper pe pee been the songs of Robert Burns. professions Regn Stak i lotion, and exveriel, 98 usual, by a troop of eunuch 
In but and ball,” said Carlyle, in his , ‘as the heart un- | civil magistrates, palace servants. As these lumbering vehicles filled up nearly the 
folds itself in the mavy-coloured joy and woe of the name, the | every station in generous p' whole width of the street, Sir Henry’s groom called out to the coachman 
ee eens Sas p00 i So nee end veles wich Hette hen given and danger, a variety of resource, a devotion ver. when occa-| to draw a little to one side to let his master pass. Coachee, with the 
them. ly speaking, perhaps, no British man bas so deeply sion required, as it often did, a resolute, waiocing | usual insolence of these palace menials, replied that he would not move 
Shee ae hehow of oe many men, as this soli and together | which gives every Englishman a far higher right to pone the name | an"inch for a Giaour, and kept on till Sir Henry was in imminent danger 
gy vidual, with means apparently the humblest. he bears than ever attached to the countrymen of Scipio or Cesar. Pre-| of being crushed against the side of the adjoining house. Seeing this, the 
this t, Scotland stands proudly beyond compare with either | cious as the individual instances of this virtue und y are, their di- | groom struck the near carriage horse, to turn the vehicle aside, where- 
_ Eogland or England cannot be said to have a body of national | rect is not their greatest value. It is because we have a fair right to| upon the driver returned the ow aeross the shoulders of the former, w! 
Sese—<ho cortelaly bas Set ens tame great os © song: ah look upon the martyrs of India and the Crimea as specimens of English pevinte be yeaPinl vgn Amc fee armed servants and eunuchs in 
he Ae a she bas no Bard—Moore, who was called “the | manhood, that they are so important. Cotton and hardware are not our| attendance. As short work would have been made of the poor black if 
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. as iw 
othation pec Le sep “ as of the good yeomen whom espeare rescue, although the groom and the bystanders ed out to the 


distric' 
have been alike from and 
echoing words, palace 
bs busiest street and loneliest glen, 
Are felt the flashes of his pen.” 
It is more than fifty years since Wordaworth so wrote—it is thirty since 
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the 25th January 1959, it may be, and more than may be, a 
than now, and with greater fervour, shall celebrate the nd 
Centenary. On that day shall they say that the men who lived 
when the first Centenary came were neglectful and unworthy of the op- 
nity? <A cen celebration is no ordinary occasioa—to many 
it never comes, it comes but once toany. This is the first of a celebra- 
tion which each succeeding century shall renew—it is the only one that 
any now li shall see. Surely it is for the generation that lived 
and almost was part of Burns’ own generation, not carelessly nor 
meanly to inaugurate a thanksgiving which shall be prolonged by re- 
mote generations in our own land and by States and nations yet unrisen. 
What is most seemly and worthy to be done on the approaching Day, 
is a question we at present seek to ask rather than to answer. One bint 
only we venture to throw out, and do so with modesty and misgiving. Let 
the Hundredth Birthday of Robert Burns be a National Holiday. On 
that day let us do no work. Doubtless, questions can be raised as to fit- 
ness, convenience, cost—all of which there is yet time to consider. Bat, 
in decency, let us hear little about cost. Every now and again, we are 
called on to pears 2 YJ to Coating my py bo @ good harvest and si- 
milar boun' we e, once in a 80 to thank 
Heaven for Robert Burst” ase soa: 
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a 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

When Tom Story’s father, who was the father of Queen Anne’s Dean 
of Limerick, resolved to make a lawyer of Tom, he did not first send the 
= & lawyer’s office and law books, but to a fencing echool and the 

“Tom,” said the sire, “a lawyer should be a gentleman ; now a 
score or £0 of fencing lessons will give you the carriage of one, and 
that will be something towards the end sought, at all events.” So, as 
feucing may be a preparative for the practice of law, a knowledge 
of English literature and , mathematics and nataral science may 
have its mar influence on a civil officer in the Indian Service. But Tom 
Story did not learn the sword exerci-e as he were fitting himeelf for a 
commission in a cavalry regiment ; and we fancy that an Indian civil 
officer might very well-serve his country in Asia, and yet fail, in pre- 
sence of Professor Craik and Dr. Dasent, in an attempt to “ write an es- 
say on the Elizabethan age,” to “ describe distinctly the political posi- 
tion of South Britain,” at various stated periods, or to “ write g careful 
exposition of what appears to you to be the true conception of ‘ Ham- 
let,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Lady Macbeth,’ ‘ Lear,’ or ‘ Falstaff.’” Clive went out 
to India in the Civil Service—but would he have conquered at Plassy if 

asked to “ give an account of the Brut of Layamon ?” 

In the expositions of Shakspearian characters, the candidates appear to 
have had some chance of escape by being permitted to treat the subject 
according to what seemed to them the true conception. No such lati- 
tude, however, is allowed them on other questions. “ Compare or con- 
trast,” says one of the directions for examination in English composi- 
tion, “ the poetical genius of Sh with that of Milton.” Now, 
suppose the candidate knows enough of the subject to be able to compare 
or contrast the two poets as writers of sonnets, He may hold Milton, as 
Mrs. Hannah More did, and Johnson was of much the same opinion— 
namely, as a very indifferent sonneteer; or he may maintain an opposite 
opinion. With respect to Shakspeare’s sonnets, he and Voltaire may 
agree with respect’to the poet, and Philaréte Chasles and he may be 
found of one accord with regard to the sonnets ; but suppose him at is- 
sue with the opinions of the examiners. Will he, therefore, be pronounced 
unfit to sit in a magistrate’s office in Oude, or hold a commnedlonensbip 
in Boogee-Boogee ? 


We can fancy the perplexity, therefore, of a young gentleman who 
could, perhaps, have repeated, parsed, and analysed the witty speech 
made by Sultana Zema, the goldsmith’s daughter, in behalf of her son, 
Sekander Lodee, but who discovers that the very first thing demanded at 
his hands is to “‘ give a distinct account of the constitution of the Eng- 
lish language, in respect both of the vocabulary and of the grammar, at 
each of the following dates :—In the tenth century (when it was still what 
is usually called Saxon, or Anglo-Saxon, by modern philologists) ; in the 
twelfth ; in the fourteenth ; in the sixteenth; and in the eighteenth ; 
g carefully the difference between each stage of its progress and 
the immediately preceding one, and assigning the cause or causes of the 
chan, The candidate, it is true, may have elected to be examined in 
English language, literature, and history, but even in such case the above 
oan be sald to be s fair request made to s lad—and not tos 
philologer. Indeed, we suspect the philosophers are not very numerous 
who could sit down and, without references, accomplish the task here pre- 
scribed, “clearly and steadily kee the precise import of the question 
in view,” and “ understanding remembering that the introduction of 
matter which does ‘ey terms of the question will be 
A are few persons who could achieve this 
feat—and if they could, we are unable to jive how much the better 
would be for civil service in Intin 

« be an aake, a volcanic eruption, or a shipwreck ’— 
mercy on us! is it necessary for a boy to have been shaken out of his 
, or ecorched from Vesuvius, or saved from the Rothsa: Castle, be- 

fore he can aspire to a place in the post-office at Hyderabad? owe 
From what we have said, it will have been concluded that we find these 
questions to be too highly pitched. There are some exceptions, Ge- 
eek eneves we hold it to be im ble that lads who have had the 
Civil Bervice of india in their thoughts, and who have been stadying 
chiefly with that end in view, are likely to be found capable of answer- 
ing strings of questions which the most learned professors would allow to 
be much more easy to ask than to answer. Even if the candidates could 
satisfactorily reply to the whole of them, at the cost of hours that might 
have been devoted to fitting themselves for Indian requirements and con- 

Biss meg tees fa Ail focthes™ hens tants ictempbe j 
may in“ their triumphs in these 
examination papers, and be worse qualified to administer in ee office 
in Indiathan men who have helped to win or to save an empire there, 
yet who could not, for the life of them, “show that the principle of 
velocities holds good for the wedge.” 

Thus goes on the eternal round of British grumbling against British 
men and things! At the same time there is much in the above extract 
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of schools in general. How often does it happen here that boys and girls 


are called upon to write treatises, upon subjects that have baffled the wise 
and the learned ! ve 





| maas of society hee rye 


What a world of silent unknown worth and vigour there must 
be all around us, when we find that men chosen almost at random from the 
the civil service of India and the Crimean army. 

What a hardy, manly education, what lessons of self-reliance, self-denial, 
self-government, and self- t, went to form the characters shown 
there! What deep reverence for truth and honesty, what hearty, simple 
trust in God, have these events brought to light! Like all the great 
— powers of life, such things usually pass unperceived ; but it is our 
duty to acknowledge their existence thankfully and cheerfally 

when it is so clearly set before us. Whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, there is much good as well as much evil in the world, and it is in 


'| our opinion as common and as great a fault to call good evil as to call 


evil 


A cTreD Bore.— The giant undertaking of tunnelling Mount Ce- 
nis, one of the highest mountains of the Alps between Switzerland and 
Piedmont, —— slowly. The difficulties of the enterprise consist 
not so much in the length of the subterranean communication which is 
to be effected, as in the impossibility of taking the work in hand at more 
than two points, and of the necessary supplies of air, at a distance of 
18,750 feet from either end of the tunnel. All the other tunnels, which 
have been built, are connected with the surface by a series of shafts, 
which being sunk in distances of at most 1,000 feet, do not only multiply 
the point of attack, but facilitate and insure also the n circula- 
tion of the air and the emulation of the workmen. This expedient can- 
not be made use of at the Mount Cenis Tunnel, for the shafts would have 
to be driven to a — of 3,000 feet to reach the bottom, and the aux- 
iliary works would have to be almost more gigantic than the principal 
structure. Shafts of that depth have not yet been sunk in rock in any 
other locality—to let alone the regions of eternal snow. Under these 
circumstances the tunnel is only worked from the two extremities; but 
though augers of a new invention enable them to drill blasting bores of 
@ quite considerable depth, in which the powder is fired by electrical 
sparks, it has not been possible to complete more than 25 to 30 feet 
per month, even under the most favourable circumstances. At this 
rate it will take fifty years to finish the work, even without consi- 
dering that the difficulties increase with every step it advances, as the 
necessary supplies of air, provisions, tools and workmen will at last have 
to be forwarded over a distance of 18,000 feet from the entrance.—J. Y. 








A Domestic Dancer.—Five hundred little neat wax tapers, flashing 
flame with the certainty of fulminating mercury, may be had for six- 
ce ; and for the same price we can buy at least four times as many 
Peautiful wooden matches, which, though not so certain, are perhaps 
twice as dangerous. We have attained the highest skill in the manu- 
facture of these + which are at the same time among the neces- 
saries, of modern life. The consequence is that we are most lavish in 
their use ; and half-a-hundred rival manufacturers are constantly out- 
bidding each other in the cheapness and certainty of their combustibles. 
There is scarcely a house in Eagland in which lucifer-matches of some 
form or other, and with igniting powers constantly improved, are not to 
be found in profusion. Every mantelpiece in every room has its maga- 
zine of firebrands—not the tedious sandpaper contrivance of a dozen 
years ago, but a bundle of torches blazing at the slightest touch, and 
with a volume as combustible as that of the Greek fire. Most smokers 
—and most men are smokers—are provided with all sorts of ingenious 
contrivances aptly named after all the volcanoes in the world—Etnas 
and Vesuvians, and Heclas and Strombolis, which, after a sudden snap 
and volley of flame, spit fire and retain combustion, smouldering and 
fizzing for two or three minutes, on the principle of a slow-match. The 
result of such a profusion of pyrotechnic facilities in everybody’s posses- 
sion is the utmost carelessness in their use. When fire was dear, and 
difficult to obtain, people were careful fin stowing and husbandiag their 
materials for producing it. Now-a-days, servants usually carry a box 
or two of lucifer-matches in their candlesticks, We drop them loose and 
broadcast on the floor, and, like the fool in the Bible, fling firebrands, 
not for sport, but from sheer carelessness. Then inexplicable fires occur, 
and people suspect incendiarism—plantations and ricks are suddenly 
and mysteriously in flames—houses are burned down, nobody knows how. 
This is the price we pay for cashiering our old tedious flint-and-steel. 
We have an active substitute, but it is a costly one.—London paper. 





IneFFACEABLE Or..—The Moniteur is good enough to counteract an 
— misinterpretation of the significance of the Imperial visit to 

heims. It was a designed conclusion to the visit to Brittany, “the 
most serious, the most austere, and the most monarchical province of 
France.” But the second Emperor is content with sitting under the 
golden canopy ured at the coronation of the old kings, and to nod off to 
sleep at night with his eyes fixed upon a picture “ representing that 
event.” The second Emperor, we may rest assured, is disturbed by no 
tantalising dreams of a spectacle underlined in the Imperial play-bill. 
For, says the Moniteur with a grandeur which we will not attempt to imi- 
tate, “ the popular coronation of the Napoleonic dynasty has long since 
been effected—effected by an ineffaceable oil, and by the generous blood 
shed on so many fields of battle.” Alas! the only “ ineffaceable oil ” in 
France is the oil of adulation and servility. The only ineffaceable oil of 
the Roi is the oil with which the Peuple- Valet besmears itself in the 
intervals of anarchy. The only ineffaceable oil which we can discover on 
the brow of the elect of December is the “ generous blood”’ of citizens shed 
in defence of the laws. But what must thepolitical education of a people 
be, what its fitnees for liberty, what*its respect for authority, when a 
mayor can address the third Napoleon as the personification of “ stabili- 
t ? We turn over the files of the Monileur, and in May 1825 we find 

e authorities of Rheims “ drunk with enthusiasm” for a king who five 
years after was in exile. “Heaven itself,” wrote the official scribe 
on that occasion, “ seemed to favour the royal ion.” Heaven it- 
self is regarded as a gilder a in the royal or imperial ser- 
vice ; and it is thus that religion is made the handmaid to authority. The 
empire, we lament to observe, is not yet crowned at Rheims, although it 
has sat under golden ies, on coronation pictures, and anoin- 
ted itself with “ ine’ e oil.” Perhaps it matters little whether it be 
crowned, or whether it affect to disdain to seek “‘ among ancient tradi- 
tions a new element of vitality.” One more or one less theatrical pa- 
geant will{not add a moment t@ the reign of violence, nor will “ inefface- 
able oil’’ remove the stain of ineffaceable blood.—Continental Review. 





Tue Late Varngacen Von Ense.—An important literary character 
—important individually as well as in a representative capacity—was 
borne to the grave last week at Berlin. Varnhagen von Ecse was one of 
the last German literary men of the old school—men who knew how to 
fight, to command men, and to live a great and active life, quite as well 
as to write books, and who therefore contributed mightily to raise the 
literature of their country in the eyes of Europe. Githe, the author- 
philosopher-minister of state, is the prototype of this class, which has now 
all but died out. Varnhagen vox Ense, after he had, in conjunction with 
his friend Chamisso, author of the immortal shadowless “ Schlemihl,” 
published, during several years, the “ Musenalmanach,” he set out for 
the wars, and won for himself a captaincy in the ae battle of Wa- 
gram, where he experienced the undesirable sensation o flying, for some 
twelve hours, among the dead and dying. There, too, he made friends 
with the bearded Muscovite general, Tattenborn, with whom he en- 
tered victoriously the gates of Paris ; and this having been accomplished, 
and the Corsican “ hero ” been well muzzled, he wept, in the new charac- 








ter of diplomatist, to the Congrees of Vienna. Writer, soldier, and diplo- 


lace people that it was the English Ambassador, it was not until, I be- 
eve, more than one blow had fallen upon his Excellency that the spec- 
tators succeeded in putting an end to the outrage. During the latter 
part of the squabble the confusion of the scene was enhanced by the dis- 
cordant screams of the veiled occupants of the carriage, who, to do them 
justice, however, encouraged their myrmidons right loudly with shouts of 
Aferim ! aferim ! (Well-done, well-done) till they heard that the object of 
the indignity was the redoubtable English Elchee. Fear of the result 
then took the place of vixenish glee, and encouraging laughter gave way 
to screaming orders to desist. The principal actors in this di ‘al 
outrage have, it is said, been severely punished ; but till something more 
than flogging and an apology is exacted for these bratalities, which are of 
frequent occurrence even in the heart of the Frankish quarter, their pam- 
pered perpetrators are not likely to practise better manners. As it is, 
their praetorian insolence is beyond all toleration.—Corresp. London Daily 
—_. (The Times correspondent tells the same story, but puts Sir Henry 
on foot.) 


A Man or Fasntoy Eicury Years Aco.—The man of fashion of this 
period was a compound of effeminacy and affectation. He painted and 
perfumed like a woman. His toilet occupied a great rents of his 
time ; his dress was of the most costly materials, and the most fantastic 
patterns. Silks and brocades, embroidery, gold lace, and jewellery 
adorned his person, both in morning and evening costume. He eeldom 
stirred abroad on foot, except to take a turn in the Mall; and if he had 
to cross the street only from his lodging to a tavern, he was conveyed 
in achair, Gaming was his chief employment, gallantry occupied the 
hours which could be spared from dress and play. He had made the 
grand tour, and, consequently, knew the world. Of books he knew little 
or nothing. Men of education he called “ prigs’’ and “ pedants.” The 
only literature he cultivated was plays, novels, lampoons, or tracts in 
ridicule of religion. Such were the beaux and fribbles of the time of 
Anne and of the Hanover succession. The reader who would know more 
of the manners and conversation of this class, will find their affectation 
and ignorance, their profligacy, insolence, and inanity, sketched without 
exaggeration, in the “ Foppington”’ of Cibber, the “ Fellamar” of Field- 
ing, and the “ Whiffle” of Bmollett-—_Massey’s 1770-1780. 





Tae East Coast or Yorxsuire.—The devouring sea rushed higher 
and higher upon the land, and the cliff, sapped and undermined, fell, and 
with it the church of Owthorne. In 1786, the edge of the barial ground 
itself first began to fail ; the church itself was not touched till ae | 
years later. It was a mournful sight to see the riven churchyard, 
skeletons and broken coffins sticking out from the new cliff, and bones, 
skulls, and fragments of long-buried wood strewn on the beach. One of 
the coffins washed out from a vault, under the east end of the church, 
contained an embalmed corpse, the back of the scalp still bearing the 
grey hairs of one who had been the village pastor. The eyes of the vil- 
agers were shocked by these ghastly relics of mortality tossed rudely 
forth to the light of day ; and aged folks who tottered down to see the 
havoc, wept, as by some remembered token they recognised a relative or 
friend of bygone years whom they had followed to the grave—the resting- 
lace of the dead, as they trusted, to the end of time. In some pl 

ies sti} clad in naval attire, with bright-coloured silk kerchiefs rou 
the neck, were unearthed, as if the sea were eager to reclaim the ship- 
wrecked sailors whom it had in former time flang dead upon the shore. 
— Walter White’s Month in Yorkshire. 





Law anp Lawyers EverywHERre.—Nearly ten years ago, a gentleman 
named Harley died, and bequeathed, by wili, upwards of £100,000 to the 
corporation of Southampton, (England) to be expended in measures to 
promote the intellectual improvement of the inhabitants of that town 
The will was disputed by distant and dubious relatives of the testator, 
and litigation has been going on up to the present time in the Court of 
Chancery. It has ended in a compromise, at the recommendation of the 
counse! engaged on both sides, and the litigants have withdrawa their 
claims for £22,500, thus leaving about £78,000 for the corporation : out 
of that sum, however, the law costs have to be deducted amounting to 
nearly £35,000, and the legacy duty, amounting to nearly £4,500, so that 
all that remains to carry out the dying wish of the testator is £39,780. 
Much indignation is felt in Southampton, that after the reform of the 
Court of Chancery, litigation can last so long there, and its expenses be 


Y|eo enormous. The cost of taxing, that is reducing, the law charges was 


nearly £1,000. 





Tom Corwin’s Last.—At a trial recently held at Yellow Springs, 
growing out of a difficulty between some of the students and faculty of 
Antioch, the “ Old Wagon Boy,”’ who represented the faculty, was exhi- 
biting to the jury a foil or cane, belonging to one of the students, which 
was probably used in the melé. Tom was in his usual happy mood, and 
brought down the house frequently by his vay 4 illustrations of the noble 
science of fencing ; now parrying imaginary, thrusts, and anon throwing 
bimeelf fiereely upon the attack. ; 

At last, having exhausted his fall store of pleasantries, with one fell 
thrust, he made feint to strike one of the students, Mr. Fisher, who sat 
near by, and with look of unfathomable gloom, and the voice of a steator, 
he thundered out: “ And what would you do, sir, being unarmed, if I 
should attempt to pierce you through?” Imagine the roar of laughter 
which greeted this last eloquent effort of the “old stumper,” when the 
half-frightened student, collecting again his wits, sprang to his feet, and 
successfully mimicking Corwin’s most bombastic style, exclaimed : “ J’d 
welcome you, sir, with bloody hands, to a hospitable grave.””—Ohio 





Georaics ry NorraamproysHire.—Sir Henry Dryden, a Northampton 
baronet, (descended from the poet,) has excited a great hubbub among 
the georgical portion of his neighbours by a cutting sarcasm delivered at 
a recent meeting of a local agricultural association. The county papers 
are full of letters in refutation of the alleged libel. The honourable ba- 
ronet, immediately on the conclusion of the award of prizes, is reported 
to have expressed his surprise “ that there were no cups for twitch, docks, 
thistles and nettles, the staple commodities of South Northamptonshire. He 
(Sir Henry) had been through England, Ireland and Scotland, and he 
must say that South Northamptonshire was the worst farmed and the 
lowest_rented of any part of Her Majesty’s dominions.” 


Curvese Cooxmse at Srvcarore.—The filth they eat in the eating- 
houses far surpasses that cooked at that old tratoria at Genoa. It con- 
sists for the most part of rats, bats, snails, bad eggs, and hideous fish, 
dried in the most frightful attitudes. Some of the restaurateurs carry 
their cookshops about with them on long poles, with the kitchen at one 
end and the salle-d-manger at the other. These are celebrated for a sou 
made, I should think, from large caterpillars, boiled in a thin gravy wi 
onions.—Letler from Albert Smith. 








Tue West Invtans Desire To Keer THErr Cooxres.—A memorial to 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton upon the subject of the commatation of back pas- 
sages to immigrants has been numerously signed. It sets forth “‘ That the 
cost of immigration from India bas been encrmously increased, while 
the value of the immigrant bas been greatly diminished by the obligation 
imposed on your memorialists of providing a free return passage to In- 
dia for Coolies after a short industrial residence. That the pbysical and 
mental development and improvement which take place in the Coolie 





duriog hig stay in this colony, the ample and well paid field of labour 
Which is open to im, and the extensive opportunities which are before 
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Che Albion, 








ts in favour of this 


him of bettering bis condition, are sufficient 
the present system, 


tly the home of bis adoption. 
a tellin eat 


by most unusual inducements for East India emigrants ge- 
nerally to upon this as a mere tem: A yes of residence, and to 
form all their plans with the ultimate a return to India, 


ope- 
their being coereneled br their wives and fami- 
and thus one of the most important objects of immigration—the 
oy sedate ee which your memorialists desire to keep spe- 
ly in view in all future importations of immigrants—is, if not di 
: th. That pdep pede os of 
migrant under present arrangements, du a indeature, 
bas a demoralising tendency, leading to indifference on the score of do- 
mestic comfort and present welfare, and restraining him from undertak- 
ings which would be both elevating and advantageous. That under the 
existing lawe relating to Coolie immigration, the immigrant, even after 
his term of indenture in this colony has expired, is not itted to en- 
ter into 5 em agar bry 4 phen ny he ave eye Le om nee 
pateage, however willing the or however na 
jon.” The memorialists ask for such an alteration in the laws 
as will admit of a commutation of the right of back passage, by Coolies 
already in the colony, or who may hereafter arrive, having that right.— 
Summary of News from Demerara, 





Cvess. 


PROBLEM No. 515, sy W. E., of Pennsylvania. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Sorotion To Prosiem No. 514, 
White. 


White. Black. lack. 
1. P to K 4, ch. K tks R. B sccgvecesececccece tks B. 
2 RwK kts Kt tks R. 8. RB checks. B interposes. 
3. Kt to Ky 7, ch. R tks Kt. 4. Kt ma 
«F White. 
B igcos-cacarcesodssocseepecesece Kt to K 4. 
3 KttoQ8, cb. K moves. 
4. R mates. 





To CorREsPONDENTS.—The Brooklyn Chess Club held a special meeting on 
Baturday, and appointed a Committee of thirteen to unite with the New York 
Club, in their laudable intention of getting up an supepetate Testimonial to 
Paul Morphy.—With re: to Mr. Staunton, we are glad to hear and see that 
our countrymen generally condemn his conduct in respect to the match with Mr. 
Morphy. . _ 

A Consultation Match between New York and Philadelphia by Tele; h, 
‘was commenced on Tuesday evening last, at the Merchants’ Rochen on he 
following gentlemen Le ig their a Clubs : New York Clab—T. 
Lichtenhein, C. D. Mead, J. Thompson, D. W. Fiske, and F. Perrin. Philadel- 

hia Athenwum—H. P. Montgomery, N. G. Thomas, P. Randolph, L. Elkin, and 

r. 8. Lewis. The Philadelphia pls ers having declined to commit themselves 
to playing open games, New York having won the first move, preferred the 
Queen’s Gambit, ratber than allow their antagonists to adopt the Sicilian de- 
fence. We shall pul the game, when complete, if it prove to be a fine one 
or well contested. 





Giant STRIDES IN THE NINETEENTH CeNTURY.—It is a world of wonders 
nobody can deny, we take up the periodical of the day with the expectancy of 
reading some new theory or discovery, as well as seeing news in the abstract. 
The trans-atlantic electric cable, at the time we write, is fast expanding from its 
central point in mid-ocean to its two ‘‘ termini” on land, to link the hemispheres ! 
bat at the same time that we justly look upon this as a convincing proof of the 
great “march of intellect,” we must not lose sight of another and no less great 

Ipable evidence of what a giant intellect, single-handed, can accomplish. 
Sosenas Ho.ioway, whose name (as the great medical dictator of the present 
age) it needs no sub-marine telegraph to herald from one clime to another, has, 
by means of his two remedies, a Pil and an Ointment long established a chain 
of communicating agencies around the globe, without having recourse however 
to the aid of electricity or a metal wire. What has led to these remarks at the 

resent was a visit we paid some time since to Dr. Holloway’s establishment in 
Kew York, and the tion with which we were then favoured of some of the 
innumerable proofs of his vast enterprize, from which we deduce the almost in- 
con: eigable extent to which his labours have extended, and the quent uni- 
versal acceptation of his twin- dies as specifics for internal and external dis- 
ease. In almost every living language, has this enterprising man made known 
his mission to suffering humanity, and in no less than thirty distinct dialects have 
the wondrous properties of his medicines been actually printed, thus in their 
own tongue enabling millions to apply to their own peculiar cases these 
power fui i Philadelphia Press. 


WEDDING CARDS, 
VISITING CARDS. 


Ms, & Ales, Doin Doe. 














603 Broadway, 
New Tixk. 





WEDDING STATIONARY, 
VISITING CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS. 


THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
&8 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. 


CLASSICAL & MATHEMATICAL MASTERS WANTED. 

HE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER CANADA IS PREPARED 

10 entertain applications from es for TWO vacant MASTERSHIPS in the MO- 

DEL GRAMMAR SCHOUL, viz , a CLASSICAL and a MATHEMATICAL Mastership. The 

— Cy _ £350 (or $1,400) per annum, and the appointments to take effect 

Applications, with testimonials, to be addressed to the Rey. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superin- 
tendent of Ed tion for Upper Canada, not later than the 15th of December next. 

Education Office, Toronto, 15th Ucto' 1858. 











T TION.—A Young Lady wishes to obtain a situation as 
the 


= 1p a Family, or As-istantina School. She is ble of imparting instruction in 
, a uc! 
usual branches of'an Eng with “2 - 








lish education, 
Address, “ Miss W., Box 176, P. O. Montreal, Canada East.” PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
ESSONS IN FRENCH AND GE om desires ¢ NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
Fmd vate Lessons in French or German. appr en eae Twelt Street, or ous kar CHANDLER SMITH 
= Invites attention to his Recent Importations of 
ERRIs FEMALE INSTITUTE % . G1 v FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, 
MADISON AVENUE: New York, Wines Term cng ne Orie COMPRISING THE 
Rev. Dr. FERRIS, Rector. 


©. H. GARDNER, A.M., Principal. 
(Julia L. Northall), continues to give In 





M2. BODSTEIN to struc- 
he een te NIMGANG, ot Rar rexitenee, Ho. 200 Bieccker Stree:, Application to be made 


A NOTICE TO THE LADIES. 


REMOVAL FROM 415 TO HIS OLD STAND, 361 BROADWAY. 


GEORGE BULPIN, 

IMPORTER & MANUFACTURER OF CLOAKS & MANTILLAS, 

Having purch from the Assi of Louis Victor Anmanp & Jean Jaques 
Lamontarng, the ENTIRE ASSETS OF THEIR ESTATE, including not only the 


. 





AT NO. 355 BROADWAY. * 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
CHEAPEST REAL WELSH FLANNELS - 
Ever Offered at Reta’! in this City. 
280 Pieces REAL WELSH FLANNEL, at 25 cents. , 
300 Pieces REAL WELSH FLANNEL, from 30 cents 
With a Large and Choice Stuck of 
BLANKETS AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
At very low prices. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & Co. 





Superb Stock cf Paris Cloaks and Mantillas, 


Lately on Exhibition at 361 Broadway, but also the balance of the Estate in 
Paris, to the amount of nearly Onm Muion Francs, and now or 
ite way to this country, embracing in addition to 
4 MOST SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 


VELVET & CLOTH CLOAKS & OPERA CLOAKS, 


AT NO. 355 BROADWAY. 
GREAT REDUCTION ON DRESS 

AT RETAIL ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
400 Pieces FINE WIDE 8AXONY PLAID, at 20 cents, worth 40 cents. 
00 Pieces STRIPED and BAYADBRE CHALLY, at 20 and 25 cents, worth 35and4 ents. 

Together with our entire stock of 
PLAID GOODS, VALENTIAS, POPLINS, DELAINES, &c., 

Ata great reduction on former prices. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & Co. 





AN UNUSUALLY COSTLY ASSORTMENT OF 
PARIS MANUFACTURED FURS, 
Has much pleasure to state, in connection with this event, that 
HE HAS RE-LEASED HIS OLD, COMMODIOUS, AND MOST POPULAR STORE, 
NO. 361 BROADWAY, 


AT NO. 355 BROADWAY. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & CO. 
Would solicit attention to their Superb Stock of 
FINE LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 

Now Open at Retail. 

Additions by every steamer. 





And did Remove and Re-open there on Monday the 1st of November, 


Having found the premises recently occupied by him in Brandreth Buildings, although 
eligibly located, entirely too small for his still increasing trade. 


FRENCH MERINOS AT RETAIL, ‘ 
OM MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
200 Pieces FINE FRENCH MERINO, at 70 cents, worth $1. ¢ 
300 Pieces FINE FRENCH MERINO, at $1, worth $1 30. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & Co., No. 356 Broadway. 





THE FIRST GRAND EXPOSITION FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE 
AT BULPIN’S OLD PREMISES. 361 BROADWAY, 
TOOK PLACE ON 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 
ON WHICH OCCASION WERE DISPLAYED 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES. 


Entirely different from any previously offered. 


WILL be Opened at Retail, 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & Co., 
No. 355 BROZDWAY. 


On Morvay, Novemsar 15, 





COSTLY PARIS MADE FURS, 


In 
RUSSIAN SABLE CARDINALS. 


RUSSIAN SABLE SETTS. 
HUDSON BAY SABLE CARDINALS. 
HUDSON BAY SABLE SETTS. 
RUSSIAN MINK CARDINALS. 
RUSSIAN MINK RAGLANS. 
RUSSIAN MINK SETTS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE., 
GREAT REDUCTION ON SILES, 
AT RETAIL, ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 
200 Pieces & WIDE RICH PLAID SILKS, at $i, worth $1 50. 
260 Pieces 55 WIDE RICH BAYADERE and CHENE SILKS, at $1, worth $1 40. 
All new and desirable, 
Adapted to City Retail Trade. 


Will be exposed on the centre tables. Also, just received, 


AN ASSORTMENT OF ELEGANT NEW VELVET ROBES. 
STRANG, AUDRIANCE & Co., 
No. 355 BROADWAY. 





SIBERIAN SQUIRREL CARDINALS, 
SIBERIAN SQUIRREL SETTS. 
ALSO, 


ROYAL ERMINE, BUENOS AYRES CHINCHILLA, KOLINSKI, 
MINIVA, FOX, STONE MARTIN, FITCH, AND SILVER BEAR, 
IN CUFFS, MUFFS, TIPPETS, AND CAPES. 


SUPERB EMBROIDERED VELVET ,SUPERB VELVET CLOAKS, WITH 
CLOAKS. | CROCHET ADORNMENTS. 
SUPERB PLAIN VELVET CLOAKS.|RICH BLACK CASTOR BEAVER 
VERY HEAVY BEAVER CLOTH - CLOAKS. 
GLANS. 
All of which, having to be converted into Cash within the next 60 days, will be offered at 


ishingly | ri 
sstouishingiy low Prices. __ GEO. BULPIN, 361 BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thompson’s Saloon. 


SHAWLS FROM AUCTION. 
250 BROCHE LONG SHAWLS, at $10, $12, $14, and $16; worth $15, $18, $20, and $28. 
150 BROCHE ALL-W00 L LONG SHAWLS, at $20, worth $35. 
300 BROCHE SQUARE SHAWLS, at $12, worth $20. 
250 BROCHE SQUARE SHAWLS, from $5 to $10, worth $8 to $17. 
150 BROCHE SQUARE —_—— INDIA PATTERNS, 
xclusive 5tyles—at $13 and $16, worth $20 and $25. 
500 SQUARE AND ROUND-CORNER STELLA SHAWLS, at $5, worth $8. 
300 ALL-WOOL BLANKET LONG SHAWLS, at $5, worth $7 50. 
400 ALL-WOOL BLANKET SQUARE SHAWLS, at $4, worth $6. 
300 NEW MANTLE SHAWLS, at $5, worth $6 50. 
TOGETHER WITH OUR WHOLE STOCK OF 
RICH AND ELEGANT SHAWLS, 
Embracing the Latest and most Fashionable Styles, all of this season’s importation. 
TO BE OFFERED 
At Retail, on Monday, November 15 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION ON FORMER PRICES. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & Co., 
No. 355 BROADWAY. 





c. G. GUNTHER & SONS 

HA OPENED AND READY FOR SALE, FOR THE COMING SEASON, TO 
THE RETAIL TRADE, 

the most extensive a: 


nd 
nt RICHEST ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ FURS, 
ever ey the: 

Our good: Which we announce, are prepared and manufactured with our usual care, and 
expressly intended for Retail Custom. The styles are offered for inspection, wili be found to 
comprise all eset re age my —— now in id. e also direct partic 

ttention to our large and very choice si ol 
een seMeRUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 
recent importation. 


of e 
t which we offer at the most advantageous prices. 
5 aa ‘ Cc. G GUNTHER & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane. 





FURS! FURS!! FURB!!! 
HUSTER & SIEDE. 
No. 38 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 
Offer their Rich and Elegant Assortment of Ladies’ Furs, consisting of 


HUDSON BAY SABLE,” 
ROYAL ERMINE, MINK, STONE MARTEN, 
FITCH MARTEN, &c., &c. 


Made up in the Latest Style, which they offer at the Lowest Price, 


FURS! FURS!!! FURS!!! 

CHARLES STREET & CO., No. 475 Broadway, 

IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FANCY FURS, 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
RUYAL ERMINE, 
MINK, SQUIRREL, 
And every other description of FURS in 

Cloaks, Capes, Victorines, Muffs, and Gauntlets, 


BE DIRECT IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN SKINS, AND PRACTICAL MANUPAC- 
turers, we are enabled to GUARANTEE our FURS in every PARTICULAR, and soli- 
cit the careful inspection of every lady before purchasing, as we have determined to sell at 
VERY SMALL PASOFITS, and as a consequence inaugurate a NEW SYSTEM in the FUR 

trade. CHARLES STREET & CO., 
No. 475 Broadway. 








FURS! NOTICE!! FURS!!! 
THE HUDSON BAY FUR COMPANY, 
NO. 54 BROADWAY, 
WILL SELL AT RETAIL 
All their 
Immense Stock of Ladies’ Fancy Furs, 
Consisting of Sable, Mink, and all other kinds of Furs, in 


CUFFS, 
CHILDBEN’S FURS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Sleigh and Buffalo Robes, d&c. 
MARK J. KING, No. 54 Broadway. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 
THE LADIES AND PURCHASERS OF FURS IN NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
To our Immense Stock of 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Mink Circles, Mantillas, Half Capes, 
MUFFS, 
CUFFS, 
and VICTORINES, 
which we will sell WHOLESALE and RETAIL at an IMMENSE SACRIFICE. 


EURICH & RUCKNER, 
47 Maiden Lane. 








FURS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FANCY FOURS. 
RICH AND BEAUTIFUL, ELEGANT AND COMFORTABLE, 
Buch is the Stock of 
Furs in Every Style and Shape, 


With the addition of 
THE SPLENDID N&W EUGENIE MANTEAUX, 
Just received. 
GOODS UNSURPASSED BY ANY moues THIS CITY 
ices, 


U 
Are offered for sale at Very Reasonable Pri: 
F. LANDRY, No. 693 Broadway. 





Most Desirable Styles of Coatings, Pantaloon Stuffs, Vestings, dc. 
Those who leave their menaeeses, com 
S oomge fashionable style, and wo 
‘eats, snd Promrrnzss combined. Ord licited. 
YOUTas’ GARMENTS ALSO MADE TO ORDER. 


mansbip neat: 
ers respectfully so! 


rely upoo having their Garments made in the most 
rk: y and executed, Striz, 


RIBBONS, TRIMMINGS, LACES, AND EMBROIDERIES. 
WE ARE NOW OFFERING OUR LARGE AND DESIRABLE STOCK OF 
RICH RIBBONS AND TRIMMINGS AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Havi urchased largely at late AUCTION SALES, we are enabled to sell them at priees 
much BELOW COST OF IMPORTATION, , se 


Dress Caps, 0 Capes, and Berthas, 


jead-Dresses Lace S81 
ar | of the LATEST FASHION, and OUR OWN VERY DESIRABLE BTYLES, constantly en 


hand or inade wo order. 


EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEPS, SETTS, COLLARS, BANDS and TRIMMINGS. 
Lace Veus, Barses, Coirruges, Featuers, Frowers. Head Ornaments in great variety 


and at very low 
D. CLARKE, 643 Broadway, corner of Bleecker street. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


oS 2 ee Est 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


255, 257, 259, and 261 Grand Street, 
And 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 
Invite special attention to their present large stock of 
FPASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. 
Below Regular Prices! 


et. BS oe Oe 


REAL BLACK THREAD COLLA 
200 sale, at one half the importers’ cost price, rans Jes nf epee andtee 
At HATHAWAY'S, 687 Broadway. 
QEAMLESS STEEL SPRING SKIRTS, the only Skirt worth hayv- 
ing. Warranted Springs just received at 
HATHAWAY ’S, 687 Broadway. 
EAD-DRESSES.—New Styles, in variety. French fancy Hair 
aL 


Pins, the best assortment in the city, 
HATHA WAY’S, 687 Broadway. 
EMBRUIDERED CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIKFS.—Great Bar- 
gains, from $1 to $15. Lace Pull Sleeves, new styles. Elegant Ribbons, 1 
Gloves, at HATHAWAY'S, 687 Broadway. 


ID GLOVES, 200 doz f my new make just to 
K order. The best Gloves in the diy. Price BS cents te J agree, ante 
HATHAWAY’S, 687 Broadway. 























“Competition being the Order of the Day,” 
GEORGE P. FOX, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TAILOR AND DRAPER, 
EING UNDER SMALL EXPENSES, BUYS FOR CASH AND S&LLS THE BEST 
Imported Fash ble Goods d ly $ to make to measure, 
PERFECT-FITTING COATS, VESTS, AND PANTALOONS, 
Cut in the latest style, and trimmed in the best manner, at a less cost to the purchaser then 
any large or small Ready-made Ulothing or Tailor’s store io this city. 
B@> NOTE THE ADDRESS. ~68 
459 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
Three Doors Below, West Side of, Grand Street. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCE OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
fF. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tailors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACER, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SROOND STREET BRLOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLO"g ey snanway, 
RING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGUTRD PREMIDES THAR 
of their M 











those they formerly occupied, and better adapted for the 

rr dai ROE Fin orale OUGHON Fas 
This is ungues' e 5 
MENT IN NEW YOR3, if not in the World, receiving from LORING ESTABLIR- 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Manuractorers’ AGENTS, Lonpon, 

by, steamers and a vessels, througnout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
EN'B DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for BT! ALT 
best house for ECONOMY in the United Stares. Lk, QUALITY and PRICE, the 





AUCTION SALE OF SUPERIOR OIL PAINTINGS. 
By H. H. LEEDS & Co., at their Salesrooms, No. 23 N Street. 


N MOWDAY AND TUREDAY NEXT, 22ep AND 23xp INST., WILL BE SOLD 
Ad Ty yg he 
t ms o! ec, er, Rubins, Peele ht aud Mo* or Kang! 
ney. Brown, and others, of America; with several Fioe vid taenten aerhe Patrous 
‘ine Arts are 
that Original Pictures of such merit, aad combining so maay pivasing subjects, 
for sale. Catalogues are ready for delivery at thet Ufive. . baal 








buy your bvots and Shoes at UANTRSLL’s. He selincheap, His la rice are made 
with aeview to comfort as well »8 elegance of appearance. He bax ao immense stock for 
iu hermes cheap is ov abiisnaven N. >. 813 Broadway, ‘bet Kicvenin and Teen xs 
se: » 0. elween 
Streets, fe just the place to make your purchases. " 


K ZEP THE FEBT W. 3 but how to follow it. 
Le 








iy lish and American Artists, comprising the - 
aod; and o bop. 


ly invived 10 call and inspret this Fine Vollection, as it rarely oceurs . 
offered © 
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REAL INDIA CAMBEL'S HAIR, 
sone SHAWLS, Pa UARE hee WLS, SCARFS, $C. 
BROADWAY, 





MOURRINO ALE Do., NEWEST STYLES, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





FINANCIAL. 





LIVING PORTRAITS, 
With Pen and Penctl. 
READERS OF TEE 
ATLANTIC gonan Y, 

And the Public, will please ce that the Papers entitied 
THE AUTOCRAT UF THE BREAKFAST TABLE, 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

Have been collected in one handsome volume, 12mo., 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY SOPPIN, 
axD 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


Price, $1. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PHILLIPS. SAMPSON & CO., 
PusLisuErs, Boston. 





GLEASON’S 





FIGURED Do. LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP, 
In barge variety, and at very Low Pres. os FOR THIS WEEK IS OUT, BEING 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF MINK AND OTHER:FUBS, NUMBER 3 
Just Opened, which will be sold at as Low rRices as by any other House in the TRADE. Of this Splendid New Woekly Paper. It is Finely Illustrated and fall of Inter- 
RICH POINT LACES, ee 
AND PARIS AND SCOTCH EMBROIDERIES. POR GAME AEE HS SURNISAE: SULSEE: 
SELECTION OF THE CHOICEST GOODS EVER IMPORTED TO Price Only Four Cents, 


BEAL POINT D’ALENCON L 
BLACK funeab, aoteu! 


LAND Pes D vReRCH La mm 


EO OIPE B rkunce Lage Vana, 

Bonght for Cash at an Enormous Discount. 
yey Sarrs, Han 
aap receiving from Auction weekly, 


DEERCKIEFS, Baxps, FLouxcines, 
B. WILLIA “One Paras 5 


429 Broadway. 
REAL CHANTILLY LACES. 


NS. 





8. Mba be Hnnone Ho, haa opened s piseia sarees ot” MOO 


CHANTILLY LACES, 
sais iE Gh er lirteh Demons, ond ots em 


TO THE TRADE, 
es well as te his ° - 


RETAIL OUSTOMERS, 
At Extremely Low Prices. 


Epeinas, 


F. GLEASON, Publisher, Boston, Mass, 
8. FRENCH, New York, Wholesale Agent. 


UBLICATIONS 





HE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF tt A lected and Edited xe 
vol., 8¥0, vO, helt mercoen, 9 TIONAL COSMOLOGY ; or, 
cnaiee Fem LIPE OF OHA aire tik schon ny 
PY ties. ws ted Peo sical of Handwriting, $1.—MARSH’S SINGLE ENTRY 
lied to Partnership Business. 


Portrat: 

B KRERPING | Improved by a Proof or Balance, 

betes Maree” Lyon Bran now edition, $1 n TEXT BOOK OF VEGETABLE AND 
bia PHYSIOLOGY ; or Bohools. Colleges and Semi e United 

States. rhioa' ienry Goadby, M. Enbelitabed otis a lustrations, Price $2—LEGENDS 

AND LY 108 m aggre Anne ‘Adelaide Cornwal 


1) -» 12mo.. 
ceuts.—’ - Haven. vol, 12 12mo., 336 
1 Ng mer aan zANDY hoo Sein On Pe Seitett LAW; "Tn a series of 
Eth praca 
tNoUCTIVE 80 BCLENCES 
cloth, aw 3G 


By 
cents. — + URSULA ATale Coun. 

iso A DEL 
wilewetirs H iow OF Tie 


fl 


of "Amy Meron Be vols. 
al., iam. » cloth, $1 25. 





BRUSSELS LACBS. 
SUPERB ASSORTMENT JUST RECEIVED, CONSISTING OF 
Collars, Setts, Barbes, Cotffures, Capes, &c., 
ALSO, CHANTILLY POINTS, FLOUNCES, AND TRIMMING LACES, 
All mach Below Last Season's Prices. 

PARIS-TRIMMED KMBROIDERIES, 

A Largo Lot just received from Auction, at half their original cost. Alse 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BREAKFAST SETTS, 

and a Largo Variety of other Novelties. 





MILLER & GRANT, 703 Broadway. 





RICHMOND'S, 
587 BROADWAY, 


maar METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
ort shention to their Mh 
DERIES AND Lav 
NEW GOODS BY NEARLY EVERY STEAMER, 


“Ks me phee DRESS CAP and end eae LA a ay includ! ere 
and ILLUSION GOODS, unrivalled by general consent of the best taste in fr 


PALL [upORSi SiON. 
AMES GRAY & Oe AVE NOW OPEN A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF NEW 
Fall Goods of the lat gies, consisting of 
"BLAOK AND FANor s SILKE: 
ROBES, riaanons, AND DOUBLE SKIRTS, 
So ben POPLINS, VALENCIAS, MERINOS, &c., &c., &c. 
“Saar PXtes AND CN D PRENCH EMBROIDERIES eres SEEN IN NEW YORK. 

Roveltics received by every steamer. 72 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 








JONES HOUSE, 
734 & 736 BROADWAY, Opposite the New-York Hotel. 
GRORGE PIERIS, ee ee Proreteror. 
‘Tals Hotel is condustod.ip the Farisinn Site, and will Sound experter, both in Comfert 
and Elegance, to anything of ibe kind in the © 
DINNERS AND pt eee seven S| vere See ESSEs, oh alt Reure, fer pation of Gentior 
“v L RS, SIG aRS Ar the Pineat Quality and Most Costly Brands. 


HOOP SEIRTS IN CHURCHES. 
Rad DIFFICULTY AND MANY INCONVENIENCES Lt A aw BY 
see Sep at well sa the STEE. ee en! and ai ig in 
ope commpene 
be apisement their ab eateely removed by ous woace, 
WOUDWARDs PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIA 
SKIRTS ane | ~~~ 


whieh are allowed by all whe have 





worn them uestion superior to the French 
or any other Stee) or Brass Spring Bairt it in the Cyn being Laer pe: ry 
eagy and g) 1, Very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and DU: iz, and 
RELLABLE and DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING Sxret in thet world 
Sale at his Stores. 


196 Falton Street, and 329 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Ladies please call and examine the: 


ARTHUR DONNELLY'S CARPET ROOMS, 98 BOWERY. 
Te cCOTC AND IRISH RESIDENTS OF 
rower York, nn vitor tere’ Tae Badeer ber would respectively be; eave to offer 

a = with the best manufac- 
toree Fa x their own country, dey. will fad at his Carrer Rooms, 98 Bowery, every 
variety and quality of 

CARPETING, OIL CLOTHS, STRAW MATTINGS, 

Table and Piano Covers, Hearth R 

INCLUDING GOLD, FANCY, AND PLAIN WINDOW SHADES, 

am@ all articles essential for che convenience and 
Decoration or Pantoves, Haus, ayy Drawine Rooms, 

Me believes that in the st; aes Guvensits 5 =. of his Goods they cannot 
ry 


be surpened 
m: and he is yow ees © to offer A 
heretofore Cs rg arpets, 4%., fitted and laid down, and 
ARTHUR DONNELLY, 9% BOWERY, N. Y. 


SAVE Four CARPETS, 
B SING 
SARRINGTON’S CELEBRATED PATENT CARPET LINING, 











poe ‘Apeodonee, Impressive or Diversing : 
es of Messrs. Field and 

BOR 3.0m | ip Frenke of the Modern Puck ; 
Richards. a fancy boards, 50 conta. 
fades OF MAN. by oF 


Ba —aho i MO? 
feath ae 


graphical 
au eat reece fae SPieir 
es OF Pe jane Se 
pagen From of ‘ thing 10 Wear.” sy y bo. 
yay wR RICA CYCLUPADIA. a Pop 
a 


To pleted in 15 vols. half morocco, $4; 
baie Tessa, 60. Published by subs-ription. —BENTON'S 1a PRIDOMENT OF THE CoN: 
GRESSIONAL DES TES. wk, VILL. Just So 





law sheep, $3 50; half mo: Each volume payable as delivered. — BURTON'S ‘ey: 
CLOP-EDIA oF wit "AND iewouR Sheree volumes, 8vo., profuse! ee ee 
we naerars and 24 portrai:s on steel. cloth, $7 ; sheep extra, 


a® Any of the above will be sent by mail, strongly enveloped, postage paid, ssishiner 
Pp 





RI LINENS, DAMASES < o> 
ONSUMERS OF RICHARDSON’S LINEN S, and these & 
obtaining ~ genuine Goods, should see that the et ctetey tl 


us of 
the full name of the Arm, ADSON SONS & OWDEN, ts seu seated ie 


a5 & guaranty of the 
— as large quantities of if iatertor and defeetiv: 
season after a with th ‘the the name of Richardson by ik 
ouses, who, regardless eae of ti the injucy tha thus inflicted alike on the American consumer =a the 
manufacturers of the genuine Goods, will not readi! ® business 60 profitable, while 
Pp can be im; on with goods bP so worthless charactor. 
Oo. BUL 
(Agen 


JNO. B LOCK 
ae bo tea & Owoex.» 
No. 36 Church Street, New York. 


REMITTANCES. 


BELFAST BANKING pty tye 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM &1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERTWHEES IN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Issued by 
TAYLOR 


No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
CALIFORNIA STATE 
Bonde of to Bos e (as required by ge ie 





to parties in New York 
by pari. T. ie faees coer area 
SPECIA NOTICE. 
Lm phy Reg fgg Bin Fee bet pce 
sent Sacrament y before fanuary next, or excluded iprectatens 
and benefit of the funding act, and may be forever debarred. 


by samy orry A! AND COUNTY BONDS 


Are also recel' d for the new Bonds of the 


ved and and 
City and County, as required by their ete fending oct. 
hep pee { COLLECTIONS. 





m SAN FRANCISCO HOUSE gives 4ttention to COLLECTIONS on all the 

points in CALIFOR. Nia and OREGON. N. Revaras prompily made ia gold or in 

bills, as or merchants or Uregon, 

food laa bills of lad lading through our end have the iavoloe paid f or om the ar 

Fival of the goods there, thus giving parcbasers ful ge time on sales, and yet the 
sellers maintaining con! thelr property antil p aid for. 


oourons ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY BONDS payable in San Francisce, eollected er 





bes GT Francisco, 
CHANGE on San for sale. 
ADVANCES made on Shipments of app d Merchandi igned to our San Fraa- 


WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 


BUNCE SHERMAN & CO, 
ANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE 4 AND — STREETS, NEW YORK 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, 
BRITISH 


ONS IN THE P 

Bie iteet NOTES PAYABLE 1m CANADA, WHERE ay Bans or J 

eo ty ON is Granites ts perce nt collected on England, Ireland, Scotland, 
: R.C. FEROUssoN, 





CHINA, &¢. 








F. HGR am { xo, 9 Wilam Street, Now York. 
C. F. SMITH. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


AMERICAN B Rs, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Grote enorLAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


NCE, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 

GREAT RITAIN, BELGIUM,’ SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA, 

IRELAND, SPAIN, ITALY, SWEDEN. 
ALSO, ON 

ATHENS BEYROUT. | CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 

ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &ec., &e. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH & 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2th of each moath. 
Exch on California, and the Sandwich Isiands for sale at all times. 








ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
Plain and Artistic Furniture, dc. 
HE SUBSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY nga teen THAT HE CONTINUES TO 
execute all orders for the ig of Houses, including all the 
branches connected therewith, wi viz: Plain Decorative ve Palsting. Panelling, Cab‘ 
in general, |= ews oe com Frames. Norton a re er-hangings, 
eliers, C: urtains, 
All Ge before-mentioned works — be executed in th in the b best m 
— anner and at the lowest 


~- GEORGE PLATT, 
Office and Manafactory, 327 and’ $29 Fourth Avenue. 


PURNITURE. 





oF > 
CABINET MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF FANCY FURNITURE, 
479 Broadway, and 43 & 46 Mercer St., 
OULD RESPECTFULLY INFORM THEIR ne yee AND THE PUBLIC IN 
general. that they have now on hand a Large and Splendia Assortment of Plain and 
Artistic Furniture, such as Ly wood, Ruhl. Ebony and Gilt, and a of foreign 
and > “4 woods, and ai jared to exeeute allorvers for the Fi 





L. 8. LAWRENCE & CO, 
BANKERS, 164 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN BONDS, STOCKS, BANK NOTES SPECIE, LaND WARRANTS, AND 


Also make CoLLEcTiONs me... the U.S., ae CaLirorntia, and Oxnagon. 





General Financial Agent. 
RITISH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, 8STOC NOTH, 
B and vonds purchased and for sale: Lesas negotiated, So, do. 5o Willitms Seen 
ew 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, a Water Street, New York. 
Issue Bayx or CuaR.eston Bills on 
BANK OF LIVER: 
wards, 


POOL, 
in sums of One Se ee oe payable at any of the Banks in Excrans, Ine 
LanD, SCOTLAND and 





Wain: of 
Houses, 5! as Wood Mantel- -Pieces, eee ery oe 2 Mirror- —— Cornices, and 
Work in ee in the best manner and at the lowest rat ~ nied Cabinet 





REMOVAL. 


JULIUS DESSOIR, 543 Broadway and 88 Mercer Street, 
ANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF FURNITURE, WOULD RESPECT 
fully st-te to his customers and + —_— in general, that he has just opened his New 
aod Spacious Furniture Warerooms, at bis old stand, with a large assortment of rich and 
plain stock of Furaiture. 
He is also prepared to take aes for Interior Decorations, such as Stationary B 


AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF pS WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers: 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 





Wood Maatles, Pier aud Mantle Frames, Wood Chandeliers and Brackets, F f 
Posts or Alcoves, 4c., in oaey variety of Woods. , Figures for Newel 


PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, $4.50. 
At $4 50 per Tonof wt he. Delivered Free of Cartage 
HE pupnaere wep ARE now neuayenene THE 
Th TH dg tee ee tp tego and PRIN RE DASH COALS Cie 
(4, Sonam es t ts at 
ely ea, direct from boa’ the above reduced price ; from yard 


Orders can be left at our office, No. 45 South Street, or tan 4 
of Warren Street, North River; foot of lish Street, East Rivers at No ta West 





River; at 
Bad reat ; and at the e Drug Stores of Messrs. Hegeman ry Co., Nos. 165° 7 satan 
CHARLES A. HECKSCH R&C 





ENTLEMEN troubled with der F. .E. 
G 427 BROADWAY, —) get a pair a en er Feet call at J. E. TATE’S, 
are delightful for this h 





a p be aous wom ms as, or Gaiters. They 
10 PUT UNDER CARPETS, AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR STRAW, PAPER, &c. do. NE ree Te TATE tn Beene hee ae 
T Is considered far superior to any article gree used for the sa’ caving. of Compete 
Hg i Fb vewcenty soft to the tread, is a muffler of seund, wi 


It also adds greatly to the warm:h ot room’ by 
Se cond ar from ore seams of the floor. The material ‘f 
vendors its aptsk 


‘To be had at an: ine Principal Oarpet Stores in the U. 8 gg ered ender the 
act su 
vision of ths dn serge _ 


by Rrevening 


J, W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madi 








D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 





ENZINE—FRENCH—For 





e: & 
GR. ee canret Ee oes. es cription. from the most delicate Tarte "eitboutijaring bs colo Staines ef any des- 
> ae cleaning Kid ‘ ic N, 
Ladies are specially requested to examine the above, nowon Exhibition at the Crystal . Broad ty aan, 


Maxzixcron’s Carrer Liniwo xp Premiom Corrom Barrixe constantly manufacturing. 
Ali orders promptly attended to. z 





ARTICLE Unstwalled in the Market, with Immense 





CARPSBTS. 
REMOVAwM TO SEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STRERT, NEW YORK, 





r Thc ONL 
remo one. nd Baro pata aenene « —The reasoa why, hon that b AD Nature’s own process it re- 
he the hair b ay BE fupeiten the the natural 
heads, removes ait aes Doe ee AL 
a ss Krohn B up the nee ys and hl writ — a Nmemy yd rudacbe, sid maybe relied 
seases of the scalp ir, it stop al eep itfrom makes 
and beautiful, and if used by the “4 4 = 





three 
never OF become gray; then reader, read the sai =. a en 
ORK, Januar. 
ners be is prepared ic eahibith very Gné‘ncsostathat 6f'Catpete; in Now Patterns, at re- 0. J. Wood & Co.—Gentlemen : Having 0 good Goal about Profescos Went’s 
NET CARPETS, frow............-+. ; rd per yard, ae Rectoratize, ap4 ms baie baleg erey. J made 9 my mind to:lay aaida the preja- 
common man. rsons, against mao. aten! medi- 
ve etchant “ @ines, and a short time ago I commenced asiug ir article, to test it tor m: 14 , 
THREE-PLY CARPETS... “ The resul so that [am very giad I did so, and in justice to you, 
INGRALN, A WOO! “ as well as for { t ers who may be as grey as I was but who having my 
Polassy “ pred thout my reasons for setting it aside, are unwil. wo give your Restorative a 
mt = tet Drugesia, Table nd Piavo Mats, de., all at | (hie peng tey be aren coer rape ane Go bash goust covater demonsiration, I write you 
nda Goods sla ta aera ra willbe sola for who am in and out of the N. ¥. Wire Bailing Ratabilahment eves days ee oe urener Proof, 
ge rn 81 Howard 8t., between Broad Rim street, New York. | pinoy halt is now its natural Sere eens aking ret 2 ppenrance every way, being 
wore ours aby, 

, Set» Agente Ser salting Ausvan Powsr Looms and [albalbuian tear tincane, Cor, and Carroll Streets, Brooklyn. = "Heke Jicxrys 
Bn carpet tor Ob made to order. oon—Dear fir: Your Hair Resteratiest has done much good in hie ‘part atthe 

y hair 0 y, years, suppese, from 
"MOTHERS! sat bot lentes fEriecyaniy ak sae 

re 0; 
MOTHERS!! tone Think t the msout valuable Atusedy now edtant, abd | 


MOTHERSII!! 
"? FAIL TO P’ 
earth. 


ROCURE 
q teething. it has no equal on 
woing all 

Se ee ha Sons too mothers tw ikon yi atay muy a 


4 in 
waluavle the preseri most 
male papeicians is ow England, sad has been used wilh seer 


MRS. wnat owe rectly fetes opty FOR Sc teetinn ce 


ml adn tr 


known, eftect. 
ail who are afflicied that Way touse your 


You can publish this if you think proper. Yours, &c., 8. W. MIDOUBTOR. 
464 Vine 4, Sept. 9. 1357. 
Por. Woop—Dear Sir: ¥. we is proving itself beneficial The 
and also the back part of my lost was i have 


your 
oung bair, and the front is 
ape tafe So, otber pre a without any bencdi whatever. Tthink from my own personal ” 
ation, I ean induce towyit. = ¥ ly, D. ®. THOMAS, M.D. 
me balleve It to be the best and rarsat remedy BF EL in all cases of Dysentery and gant betas py tal: bd ors Mulan pee bexibe; He yr t- V0, 
can be estimated by od.comia i ) pant tin per cent more io ton tho amell, retails for two dollars per P e holds 
; ‘are sold every year in It isan old aried re- SC Mr Tetails for three dotlafs a boctle. 


Tw 


er 
. Pi $12 Broad’ N. ¥., Gn the great N. Y. Wire 
lishment) and 1ldMarket Street St. Louis, Mey usd Gab hdl ont Dene 


DRY CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


her 4 SUBSCRIBER HAS RECEIVED A SHIPMENT OF SUPERIOR be areages | 
id CABINET WINES, which are considered remar! nee pure, dry, avd delicate, and 
will be found suited to the taste of connoisseurs and others er these qua, sation 
THO MAS > MCMULLEN, 

44 Beaver Street, New York. 


L & W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST.,, & 719 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &ec. 
(Established 1804.) 


MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY Gpocestes. © cures 
to the Trapz, Horers, Private Famicres, and all who are choice in their taste, and 








a genwine article, a large variety of Teas—Green anv Brack, Soucnona, Poucuone, ime 
Bkeaxrast, LONG, ER1AL, Hrsox, GuNrowper, Younc Hrson, &c., in chests and half 
eats, | 


e—Mocna and Java.—Wixes—Mapeiras, Suaereres, Ports, Hooxs, &c., very old 
and high grades, in original packages, demi- ae, magoums. and bott'es. 
BaRTon anv GuEsTIER’S CLARETS. “> : Moet and Chandon’s, Cabinet, Imperial, 
Verzenay, Hiehdostek. G. H. Mamm’s, &c., 
Liqvors.— 


randtes, Rums, had wma ita “hieaet, Absinthe, Kirsch, &c., &c., in or ginal 


pectaens a Curacao, Maraschino, Anisette, Noyeau, Bitters, ‘&c.—MaL? Liquors. Lon- 
don Brown ‘Stout, Scotch, and English 
Sze. A variety of Choice Brands.—PicKigs—ENGuisu and Frencn.—Savces—For Fish, 
Currie, Game, Meat, &c.—Cugese.—Stitton, Caepper, Rora Victoria, Prince ALBsRt, 
ParMrsaN, GRUYERE, Sarsaco, DuTCH, and AMERICAN.—SUG4RS.—LOaF, CRUSHED, PULVER- 
izep, St. Crorx, &c.. in barrels and half barrels.—Hams.—Westraa.is and AMERICAN. -OUs, 
Ouive, Sreea, and WHALe. 
w@ Our Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT ANNIHILATED. 
TO THE WATERS AND DRINK FREELY.—BELIEVE AND BE BB; 


C° 
ST. CATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 
ROM THE ARTESIAN WELL, ST. CATHARINE’S, CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA- 
TURAL STATE. ~Sure Cure s for for Rheumatirm, ania Dee ints, rant of Action in 
ve inary Or; ver 
ge urifier of the Blood. po ape e 


Pi 
The subscriber is appointed Sole Aaoet 8 for the United nee =. .~ sale of the oa cele- 
beaded Water. Having received great benefit himself from he recommends i for the 
e 


nts. 
The Water is sold ia invite natural toby ae. oes and esaiatit ge giving an analysis of its pre- 


will be 
The Yollswing oontise “tea re af a ~ of of the wade wiadectal cures produced by its use withia the 
entlemen well known, divests them of all of all quackery. 


past year, and coming i: 
From General Webb, Editor of “ Courier and 





ME YE 
STORED. 


ORK, May 27, 1658. 
. THER, —Dear Sir : It is quite uanecessary for me sive 
of my Fetperience in elation to the the curative effects of the Wateret pve yes aay Well, Ca- 
nada West. You will you require in the ¢olumns of the 5 
have ~~ y expresed my conviction, both from personal ce and 
that in most cases of Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and Ne they will find it's spe: 





ne Pa A eh PE Te eet wed ts to recommend its waters, as altoga- 
py 1 effects that have ever come under my ovaee- 


more valuable, a0 8 was mot sivas te Ronse o.tteas, WO 
in the of 
war hope benefitting the TLWaSON & 


New 
C. L. Maraer—Dear Sir : Tor tetemineere yi rheumatism, Thave eso ibe 'W "Waske tron the 
arieian Wel. at St. Catharine, Canada West, which you gave mé, and found it in the highest 


raion 
published for a rt ofthe pablcy and and 
very 





eee en ments Cbenteneh sista, without being boiled or concentrated. is ta 

my opinion to be preferred. rs traly, EDWIN FORREST. 
It can be had or in an oan Pp ion, b, 
Seah cu arse mated itt on atts aj 


to the tan ng where 
Cc. L. MATHER, oven. Astor House, New York. 

















OLLo ILLS.—For periodical irregularities etdlone 
Price, Only enty~Five Cents a Bottl Estab aa eh A, ep BF we ape tatty Yom he tre of 
nah Mone geasiae unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- “ a shod i he sat eneiaand ty ele ar nak ites Tevitallzing the io 

IARD TABLE U and recruit! 

ee New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. na AY ae pe tee oy ry bee ay cml ag rm Soll at the manufcctoy, Na’ 8) Malden Lane New York; and by all druggists, at S80. 
~ her 3B, 1865 ; Desomber p, deat tok BT tables } 68c., and $1 per 

4, Bald for WP —Take an agency 43 to the ecleutiie sie aloe ae - 
eee Gerweuiare address, ins ama ese sae nal xorg ne 
wis, 41S aceaaren New You. a iN é 


CCGMEEBES, Scio cnmuteeterens, 


W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 





ru kama} 











